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I 

One  day  Goethe  and  Eckermann  were  talking  about  the 
misfortunes  that  befell  Lord  Byron  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  until  a  noble  purpose  or  a  sad  mischance  sent 
him  to  perish  in  Greece. 

“You  will  often  find,”  said  Goethe,  “after  a  man  has 
reached  middle-age  that,  whereas  in  his  youth  fortune 
smiled  upon  him  and  that  he  succeeded  in  all  he  did,  all  of 
a  sudden  there  comes  a  change,  and  accidents  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  are  heaped  upon  him.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  I  think  ?  ”  he  added.  “  Man  has  to 
be  broken  up  again  and  sent  to  the  scrap-heap — (Der 
Mensch  muss  wieder  ruinirt  wet  den.)  Every  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  has  a  certain  mission  to  fulfil,  to  which  he  has 
been  called;  directly  he  has  fulfilled  it  there  is  no  further 
use  for  him  on  earth  in  his  actual  shape,  and  Providence 
uses  him  for  something  else.  But  as  everything  here  below 
happens  normally,  the  Higher  Powers  trip  him  up  time 
after  time,  until  he  finally  succumbs.  Such  was  the  lot  of 
Napoleon  and  many  others.  Mozart  died  when  he  was 
thirty-six,  Raphael  at  almost  the  same  age.  Byron  lived 
but  a  little  longer.  But  every  one  of  these  fulfilled  his 
mission  completely;  and  it  was  time  they  went,  to  leave 
work  for  others  to  do  in  this  world,  which  is  designed  to 
last  a  long  time.” 

The  inference,  therefore,  from  what  Goethe  says,  is  that 
the  death  of  a  Keats,  or  a  Chatterton,  or  an  Otto  Braun, 
is  no  more  premature  than  that  of  a  Methuselah ;  that  a 
Goethe  has  outstayed  his  welcome  from  the  world  no 
longer  than  a  Mozart ;  that  whether  it  take  a  man  eighteen 
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years  or  eighty  to  accomplish  his  mission,  once  it  is  accom¬ 
plished  he  will  be  “  taken  down,”  as  they  say  of  engines 
scrapped,  and  “  returned  to  store,”  to  make  room  for 
others,  and  to  be  used  for  something  else ;  and  what  super¬ 
ficially  seems  to  be  a  waste  is,  if  you  think  largely  enough 
and  see  far  enough  ahead,  an  instance  of  the  Divine 
economy  in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 

If  we  think  for  a  moment  of  the  world,  the  small  and 
select  world  of  very  great  actors  and  actresses,  we  find  a 
Rachel  fulfilling  her  mission  comparatively  young,  con¬ 
sumed  as  it  were  by  the  fire  of  genius  that  was  in  her;  a 
Sarah  Bernhardt  enlarging  in  a  Napoleonic  way  (as  Emer¬ 
son  said)  the  known  capacity  of  human  beings  for  business, 
rising  refreshed  and  strengthened  after  every  blow,  after 
each  what  Goethe  calls  “tripping-up”  of  Fortune,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  act  after  she  had  lost  her  leg  and  through  a 
European  war,  and  still  finding  new  phases  of  her  mission 
to  fulfil  till  she  at  last  succumbed  after  a  final  dress- 
rehearsal. 

We  hear  of  a  Desclee  dying  in  the  very  flower  of  her 
youth  and  genius,  and  finally  we  have  Eleonora  Duse,  a 
child  of  Italy,  the  incarnation  of  reserve,  nobility  and 
naturalness  and  grace,  dying  after  many  vicissitudes  and 
much  barren  glory  and  many  trippings-up  from  Fortune, 
the  unseen  wrestler,  at  Pittsburg  on  her  last  tour,  on  the 
same  day  that  Marie  Corelli,  the  once  enormously  popular 
novelist,  died  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  two  days  after  the 
anniversary  of  Shakespeare’s  death  at  the  same  place. 

II 

Goethe  would  have  said  that  Eleonora  Duse  had  ful¬ 
filled  her  mission  to  the  utmost,  and  that  it  was  time  for  her 
to  go  and  to  make  room  for  new  actresses  and  fresh  talent. 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  things,  this  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true;  but  the  less 
philosophical  and  the  more  short-sighted  will  feel  it 
difficult  not  to  think  that  there  was  something  bitterly 
incomplete  and  burningly  tantalising  about  Duse’s  artistic 
career. 
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It  was  a  career  of  merciless,  grinding,  and  truceless 
hard  work.  It  began  when  she  was  a  child,  and  it  went 
on  until  she  died  of  it. 

Like  the  career  of  all  great  artists  on  the  stage,  it  was 
a  compromise  between  her  personal  dreams,  ambitions,  and 
ideals,  and  the  hard  necessities  of  stage  life  :  public  taste, 
public  opinion,  financial  and  practical  possibilities. 

Duse  dreamt  at  one  time  of  destroying  the  theatre  as  it 
exists  now,  and  of  interpreting  the  new  drama  which  should 
arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  modern  stage ;  of  going  back 
to  the  Greeks,  of  playing  Shakespeare  and  the  Greek 
tragedies  in  the  open  air ;  of  producing  new  poetic  dramas, 
unhampered  by  the  limitations  of  modern  production ;  but 
she  went  back  to  playing  Sardou  and  truncated  versions  of 
Ibsen  with  indifferent  companies ;  and  the  Roman  audience 
was  bored  when  she  played  D’Annunzio’s  Paolo  e 
Francesca. 

When  her  art  was  at  its  zenith,  and  she  was  still  young 
enough  to  play  the  parts  in  which  she  most  excelled,  she 
often  played  to  empty  and  half-empty  houses.  Last  year, 
when  she  was  too  old  for  those  parts,  and  was  confined  to 
interpretations  of  the  tn^re  noble  type,  she,  ironically 
enough,  for  the  first  time  in  London  won  not  only  the  suf¬ 
frages  of  the  critical,  but  achieved  a  large  popular  success. 

I  Such  is  the  everlasting  irony  of  the  artistic  career. 

Ill 

If,  as  Goethe  lets  us  infer  from  the  conversation  I  have 
quoted,  every  extraordinary  personality  is  destined  to 
strike  one  note  in  the  symphony  of  nature  and  life — the 
world-symphony — and  to  go  as  soon  as  it  has  been  struck, 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  special  note  of  music,  the  special 
flavour,  that  the  art  of  Duse  contributed  to  the  world,  and 
how  did  it  differ  from  that  of  other  contemporary  artists  ? 

I  have  no  documents,  no  books,  no  sources  on  which  to 
draw  so  as  to  give  any  historic  or  bibliographic  analysis 
of  Duse’s  career  and  its  effect  on  others.  I  can  only  give 
roy  own  impressions  of  her  art,  and  check  my  impressions 
hywhat  I  have  known  others  experience  when  they  saw  her. 
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The  obvious  comparison  which  has  been,  and  is  still 
constantly  made,  is  that  of  Duse  and  Sarah  Bernhardt;  but 
although  they  sometimes  not  only  played  the  same  parts 
but  appeared  in  them  at  the  same  town  and  during  the 
same  season,  the  comparison  is  not  a  fruitful  one;  for,  as 
M.  Jules  Lemaitre  points  out  in  his  study  of  Eleonora 
Duse,  there  is  no  common  denominator  between  these  two 
geniuses.  “  Tout  ce  que  je  crois  entrevoir,”  he  added,  “en 
ce  moment,  c’est  que  la  notre  ”  (that  is  to  say,  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt)  “  est  plus  souveraine,  a  plus  de  ce  qu’on  appelle  le 
style,  et  nous  secoue  plus  fort  quand  elle  le  veut,  mais  que 
ITtalienne  s’insinue  plus  doucement  et  plus  mysterieuse- 
ment.” 

There  is  another  reason  which  used  to  make  the  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two  artists  doubly  unprofitable  :  it  was 
that  critics  used  to  compare  the  Duse  of  the  nineties  with 
the  Sarah  of  the  nineties;  but  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
seventies  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighties  that  Sarah 
Bernhardt  was  at  the  zenith  of  the  youthful  phase  of  her 
career :  at  the  same  stage  that  Duse  had  reached  in  the 
nineties.  It  was  then  that  the  world,  and  especially  the 
London  world  and  the  London  critics,  went  mad  about 
Sarah.  One  wondered  what  they  would  have  said  about 
both  artists  had  Duse  appeared  then;  if,  instead  of  com¬ 
paring  Duse  with  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  of  the  Sardou  and 
post-Sardou  epochs,  they  had  compared  her  with  the  Sarah 
Bernhardt  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  epoch,  when  she 
played  in  Andromaque^  Hernani,  and  Rome  Vahicu, 
when  she  was  in  the  glory  of  her  frail,  strange,  and  lyric 
beauty,  and  before  there  was  one  hoarse  note  in  the  golden 
gamut  of  her  voice.  Of  course,  she  did  wonderful  things 
later:  in  Lorenzaccio,  Hamlet,  the  Proces  de  Jeanne 
d' Arc,  and  in  Jeanne  Dore;  and  even  in  Phedre  she  was 
said  to  be  greater  in  1893  ^^an  in  the  eighties;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  if  you  compare  one  actor  or  actress  with  another, 
you  should  choose  the  moment  when  each  is  at  his  or  at 
her  high-water  mark;  and  this  was  not  done  by  our  critics, 
who  seem  to  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  praising  a  neW 
idol  by  decrying  what  they  had  but  lately  adored.  It,  I 
suppose,  is  human  nature. 
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But  to  go  back  to  what  Jules  Lemaitre  said  of  the  two 
artists :  there  is  no  real  common  denominator  between 
them.  It  is  as  if  you  compared  Georges  Sand  and 
Wagner,  or  Tolstoi  and  Keats. 

IV 

Duse  was  not  pre-eminently,  and  certainly  not  at  first, 
a  prophet  in  her  own  country,  and  it  was  only  late  in  her 
career  that  she  won  any  great  triumphs  in  Italy.  Lemaitre 
signals  as  one  of  her  chief  qualities  *’  cette  divine  simplicite 
qu’adorait  Stendhal  ” ;  perhaps  this  accounts  for  it.  ^  I 
mean,  perhaps  it  is  because  the  quality  is  so  common  in 
Italy  that  you  cannot  expect  Italians  to  notice,  still  less  to 
praise  it.  Just  as  Heine  said  ideas  in  German  books  were 
as  common  as  the  lumps  of  gold  in  the  streets  which 
Candide,  when  he  arrived  at  Eldorado,  was  surprised  to 
see  children  playing  with.  Indeed,  he  thought  at  first  the 
children  must  be  the  King’s  children,  until  he  found  out 
that  gold  in  Eldorado  was  as  common  as  dirt. 

Simplicity  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Italian  acting,  is 
as  common  as  gold  in  Eldorado.  But  Eleonora  Duse  had 
other  gifts  as  well ;  only  behind  all  her  gifts,  as  the  sun 
behind  a  veil,  this  divine  gift  was  ever  shiningly  present. 

Whether  this  be  the  explanation  or  not,  it  is  true  that 
Duse’s  greatest  triumphs  were  won,  not  in  her  own  country, 
but  in  Austria,  in  Germany,  in  Russia,  and  ultimately  in 
England. 

It  was  in  Berlin  in  1892  that  I  first  heard  her  name  men¬ 
tioned.  I  was  buying  tickets  for  the  opera  at  a  theatrical 
agency,  and  the  man  who  was  selling  them  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  some  tickets  for  Duse’s  first  night.  I  said, 
“Yes,”  not  knowing  who  she  was.  It  was  then  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  ordinary  prices  of  the  tickets  were  doubled 
or  trebled.  I  expressed  astonishment,  and  the  agent  told 
me  that  Duse  had  made  a  furore  in  Vienna,  but  that  if 
Sarah  Bernhardt  were  ever  to  come  to  Berlin,  the  prices 
would  be  higher  still.  I  took  two  tickets.  The  play  was 
La  Dame  aux  C amelias,  and  I  went  to  the  first  night  after 
a  study  of  the  text  in  German. 
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I  did  not  know  a  word  of  Italian  at  that  time,  and  I  think 
the  inability  to  understand  a  language  a  play  is  being 
performed  in  makes  a  serious  difference.  It  cuts  both 
ways.  It  leads  one  sometimes  to  underrate  and  sometimes 
to  overrate  the  actor. 

Certain  points,  certain  intonations  you  are  bound  to  miss. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spectator  who  does  not  understand 
the  language,  or  who  only  half  understands  the  language 
that  is  being  spoken  on  the  stage,  may  sympathetically 
co-operate  with  the  actor  to  so  great  an  extent  that  he  may 
supply  meanings  that  are  not  there,  and  credit  the  actor 
with  mysterious  echoes  and  reverberations  which  would 
vanish  once  he  understood  the  language  completely.  It  is 
like  reading  poetry  in  a  language  you  do  not  completely 
understand,  but  which  you  are  beginning  to  understand. 
You  read  it  through  a  golden  mist,  and  the  words  have  a 
freshness  and  a  mystery  which  is  lost  once  they  have  the 
familiarity  of  ev’^ery-day  use  and  they  no  longer  seem  to 
have  come  fresh  from  a  wonderful  mint. 

I  remember  the  teasing  sensation  of  seeing  the  play  as 
it  were  through  a  mosquito-net.  Nevertheless,  both  I  and 
my  companion,  who  was  a  play-lover,  knew  that  we  w'erein 
the  presence  of  a  great  and  rare  artist,  and  when  Armando 
hurled  money  at  Marguerite  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act, 
her  cries  “  Armando  !  Armando  !  Armando  !  ”  and  the 
look  in  her  eyes  as  she  cried,  were  unforgettable.  You  felt 
an  intolerable  outrage  was  being  done  to  something  noble. 

During  that  same  winter,  in  which  she  was  playing  in 
many  parts,  I  saw  her  in  The  Doll's  House  and  the 
Cavalleria  Rusiicana^  and  I  missed  the  chance  of  seeing 
her  in  many  other  plays.  The  bar  of  not  knowing  the 
language  damped  my  enthusiasm.  But  I  have  never 
forgotten  her  Nora  as  she  played  it  then,  and  I  never  saw 
her  play  it  again.  I  saw  many  other  great  Noras  ;  Rejane, 
Agnes  Sorma,  Janet  Achurch,  and,  above  all,  Fru 
Hennings  at  Copenhagen,  who  was  the  finest  of  them  all, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  being  a  Dane ;  and  yet  the  image 
of  Nora  that  remains  with  me  to  this  day  is  the  infinitely 
disillusioned  face  of  Duse,  the  desperate  irony  of  her 
disenchanted  voice,  expressing  an  irony  beyond  all  bitter- 
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ness,  when  Torvalcl,  realising  that  he  is  safe  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  cried  :  “  I’m  saved !  ”  and  she  quietly  said  : 
“Ed  lo?” 

V 

It  was  in  Russia  that  Duse  won  her  greatest  triumphs. 
Her  art  was  made  for  Russians,  with  their  dislike  of 
^ectation  and  their  sympathy  and  affinity  with  naturalness 
and  simplicity.  And  those  who  have  not  seen  Duse,  and 
who  will  never  see  her  now,  cannot  do  better,  if  they  wish 
to  imagine  what  she  was  like,  than  to  think  of  the  great 
heroines  of  Russian  literature:  of  Pushkin’s  Tatiana;  of 
Tolstoi’s  Natasha,  Anna  Karenina,  and  Maslova;  of 
Dostoyevsky’s  Sonia;  of  Turgenev’s  Liza,  or,  indeed, 
any  of  his  heroines,  and  to  imagine  Duse  as  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  any  of  them. 

There  was  even  something  Russian  in  her  countenance ; 
her  cheekbones  were  high;  her  complexion  in  the  early 
days,  when  she  never  rouged  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  later 
days,  when  she  had  ceased  to  do  so,  very  pale;  her  hair 
dark;  her  eyes  full  of  mournful,  speaking  expression;  her 
teeth  dazzling.  The  Italians  used  to  complain  of  the  want 
of  power  and  music  in  her  voice.  This  may  have  been 
true  at  the  outset  of  her  career,  but  at- the  end  of  it,  when 
she  played  during  her  final  season  in  London  last  year. 
Time  and  Experience  and  Tragedy  had  remedied  that 
defect.  “  Old  in  grief  and  very  wise  in  tears,”  her  voice 
was  at  times,  in  the  Lady  from  the  Sea  for  instance, 
charged  with  a  depth  that  was  richer  than  all  musical 
modulation.  It  had  the  accent  and  the  force  of  expression 
that  only  come  to  a  soul  that  has  descended  into  Hell  and 
come  through  the  fire  out  on  the  other  side.  Her  hands, 
and  the  way  she  made  every  gesture  tell,  have  been  written 
about  by  nearly  all  her  critics;  they  were  remarkable 
because  of  the  play  she  made  with  them,  because  the  grace 
of  her  gestures  was  always  divinely  right,  true  and 
appropriate. 

In  D’Annunzio’s  Gioconda  she  showed  what  she  could 
do  without  a  gesture. 

When  I  next  saw  Duse  act  it  was  in  London  in  1893, 
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and  by  that  time  I  had  learnt  Italian.  It  was  then  that 
I  for  the  first  time  I  saw  what  was  perhaps  the  most  enchant- 

f  ing  of  all  her  creations,  her  Mirandolina  in  La  Locandiera. 

t  In  this  part  when  she  put  a  rose  behind  her  ear,  and  oh !  so 

I  deliciously  and  slyly  said  “  Fabrizio  !  ”  one  felt  she  would 

i  have  wheedled  gold  from  a  miser,  a  kingdom  from 

[  Napoleon,  or  damned  a  saint,  had  she  chosen. 

[  She  came  to  London  again  in  1895,  and  she  won  the 

suffrages  of  critical  London.  We  saw  her  in  Magda 
and  in  La  Femme  de  Claude.  In  this  latter  part  she 
enlarged  all  conceptions  of  her  powers,  for  she  showed  that 
not  only  could  she  express  nobility,  charm,  pathos  and 
withering  irony,  but  she  made  of  Cesarine  a  living, 

,  vibrating,  trembling  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  seductive 

t  and  evil,  with  all  the  attributes  of  Hell,  a  feat  which  those 

who  had  only  seen  her  in  the  rest  of  her  repertory  would 
have  thought  to  be  impossible. 

VI 

r  She  came  back  to  London  ten  years  later.  She  was  not 

yet  too  old  to  play  in  the  old  parts  of  her  repertory,  but 
she  was  too  old  to  play  them  without  make-up,  as  she  had 
been  used  to  do.  I  saw  her  constantly  during  that  season, 
and  I  think  her  art  was  greater  then  than  it  had  ever  been 
before ;  and  I  think  that  it  went  on  increasing  in  greatness 
as  her  experience  widened,  till  her  final  season  of  last  year. 
And  yet  during  that  season  at  the  Waldorf  Theatre  in 
1905  she  frequently  played  to  empty  houses. 

And  yet  what  a  feast  of  art  and  talent  was  toward  in  that 
I  semi-deserted  house  !  There  she  was  as  Lydie  in  Uue  Visite 

de  Noces,  in  which  her  expression  of  disenchantment  and 
disillusion,  already  so  magnificent  in  her  Nora  and  her 
Magda,  rose  to  still  greater  heights.  “  Quelle  navrante 
ironie !  quel  desenchantenient  a  fond  !  ”  Lemaitre  wrote 
about  her  Magda;  but  in  this  part  I  can  only  quote 
what  I  wrote  at  the  time :  “  When  with  despair  in 
her  soul  she  unravelled  the  skeins  of  man’s  infamy  and 
spat  out  her  disgust  at  it,  one  felt  ashamed  of  being 
a  man,” 
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It  may  not  have  been  her  most  important  achievement, 
but  she  never  did  anything  more  perfect,  more  finished 
and  more  subtle.  There  were  intonations  in  her  voice 
which  were  charged  with  intolerable  pathos  when  she  spoke 
in  the  words  of  her  greatest  countryman  : 

Come  colui  che  piange  e  dice. 


That  was  one  of  the  treats  of  that  season.  Others  were 
her  death  scene  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur^  her  Gioconda, 
in  which  she  wore  the  robes  of  so  imperial  a  grief,  and 
her  Cesarine  in  La  Femme  de  Claude. 

There  was  her  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  too,  either  during 
that  season  or  a  year  later,  in  which  there  were  unfor¬ 
gettable  moments  :  fugitive  shades  expressed  which  one 
would  have  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

All  these  pearls,  and  more  that  I  have  not  mentioned, 
were  being  cast  to  a  listless  public. 

No  wonder,  when  asked  to  come  back  to  London  later, 
Duse  was  loath  to  do  so,  and  would  say  to  her  friends, 
“  I  shall  only  play  to  empty  benches.”  This  fear  was,  for¬ 
tunately,  not  realised  during  her  last  season  at  the  New 
Oxford  Theatre  in  the  summer  of  1923.  Her  success  was 
so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  tickets,  and  the 
audience  gave  her  an  ovation  at  the  end  of  her  perform¬ 
ances  that  is  only  given  to  the  very  great  at  moments 
when  an  audience  is  really  stirred  and  moved.  The  young 
generation,  who  had  never  seen  her  before  and  only  heard 
of  her,  were  not  disappointed.  One  of  the  youngest  of 
them  said  to  me,  “  She  can  never  have  been  more  beautiful 
than  she  is  now.” 

Her  art  was  certainly  never  more  magnificent.  There 
was  a  still  more  tragic  note  in  her  sorrow  when,  in  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea,  she  gave  us  glimpses  of  the  anguish 
her  soul  had  suffered,  or  when,  in  Ghosts  and  Cost  Sia, 
she  impersonated  the  whole  majesty  of  motherhood. 


1  VII 

What  were  the  unique  gifts  of  Duse  ?  What  made  her 
different  from  any  other  artist?  In  the  first  place,  she 
I  had  nobility.  In  seeing  her  you  felt  in  the  presence  of 
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something  extraordinarily  fine  and  rare.  In  the  second 
place,  her  art  was  natural.  It  seemed  utterly  and  com¬ 
pletely  spontaneous;  but  this  natural  spontaneity,  as  if 
nature  were  improvising  on  her  as  on  a  musical  instrument, 
was  the  result  of  years  of  labour  and  infinite  pains  and 
ceaseless  thought  and  study ;  and  one  had  only  to  see  her 
play  in  a  melodrama  like  Fedora,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  to  inspire  her  temperament,  and  in  which  she  failed 
to  electrify,  to  see  how  cunningly  every  stroke  was  de 
livered,  how  cell  by  cell  the  part  was  built  up,  how  swiftly 
every  point  was  made,  how  minute  and  masterly  each 
little  touch  that  went  to  build  up  the  whole,  how  subtle 
her  technique.  Lastly,  she  had  charm,  the  charm  of  that 
divine  simplicity  I  have  already  spoken  of. 

The  combination  of  these  gifts  made  her  acting  different 
from  that  of  other  artists,  in  the  same  way  that  Tolstoi’s 
novels  are  different  from  those  of  other  writers.  Tolstoi’s 
writing  is  so  natural  and  so  real,  that  there  are  char 
acters  and  episodes  in  his  books  that  are  indistinguish 
able  from  the  phantoms  of  real  people  that  haunt  the  limbo 
of  one’s  own  past  and  one’s  own  personal  experience. 

So  with  Duse’s  acting.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  saw  her 
play  this  or  that  part,  but  I  feel  that  I  actually  saw  the 
scales  of  illusion  fall  from  Nora’s  eyes;  that  I  did  once  see 
Mrs.  Tanqueray’s  face  age  and  wither,  for  a  fleeting 
second,  at  the  thought  of  her  hopeless  future ;  that  I  heard 
Odette  say  “  Viliacco  ”  to  her  husband,  and  Cesarine  say 
“  Vieni  ”  to  Antonin  in  La  Femme  de  Claude  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  him  betray  all  that  he  held  most  sacred ;  that  1 
saw  Mrs.  Alving  face  calamity  and  the  shipwreck  of  all 
she  held  most  precious;  and  that  I  looked  on  at  a  real 
mother’s  Calvary  in  Cost  Sia. 

“  The  great  effects  of  her  acting  in  these  plays,  like  all 
her  great  effects,  differ  from  those  of  other  great  actors 
and  actresses  in  this,  that  when  they  happen  they  seem  to 
transcend  the  limits  or  limitations  of  the  stage,  and  to  reach 
what  belongs  to  only  the  innermost  regions  of  real  life. . . 
In  seeing  her  play  the  Mother  in  Cost  Sia,  I  felt  more 
strongly  than  ever  what  I  have  so  often  felt  in  looking  on 
at  Duse’s  acting,  that  one  was  looking  through  a  keyhole 
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at  things  too  sacred  for  mortal  inspection,  and  that  her 
acting  made  one  feel  like  a  cad.  One  had  no  right  to  be 
there;  one  was  violating  the  sanctuary  of  sacred  things,  and 
listening  at  the  grating  of  a  forbidden  confessional.” 

I  wrote  these  last  sentences  immediately  after  hearing 
Duse  last  year,  little  thinking  I  should  never  hear  her 
again;  and  now  that  it  is  all  over,  now  that  her  art  has  gone 
to  the  universal  scrap-heap,  that  she  has  been  “  wieder 
mniri^’’  as  Goethe  says,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said ; 
but  were  anyone  to  ask  me  now  what  was  the  nature  and 
effect  of  Duse’s  art,  I  should  advise  them  to  go  and  listen 
to  the  Allegretto  in  Beethoven’s  Seventh  Symphony  in  A, 
in  which  an  unobtrusive,  easy  melody,  without  effort  or 
emphasis,  naturally,  so  to  speak,  and  with  a  gesture  of 
complete  appropriateness  and  divine  surprise — the  surprise 
of  what  is  expected  and  yet  beyond  and  better  than  all 
expectation — and  of  divine  simplicity,  opens  the  door  on 
to  the  infinite,  and  on  to  horizons  where  “  still  leagues 
beyond  those  leagues  there  is  more  sea.” 


THINGS  IN  GENERAL 


A  Dialogue  Between 

BERNARD  SHAW  and  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON. 


Henderson  :  President  Wilson  during  the  World  War 
used  a  phrase  which  gained  wide  currency :  that  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  War  “  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.”  The  trend  of  events  in  the  world 
to-day — Germany,  Austria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia- 
indicate  that  this  phrase  was  deeply  prophetic.  Monarchy 
reads  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  growth  of 
republicanism,  of  democracy,  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
movements  of  this  post-war  epoch.  Lenin  is  dead 
Bolshevism  is  fighting  a  losing  fight  in  Russia.  The  future 
belongs  to  democracy  and  to  Socialism  :  they  will  stand  at 
Armageddon  and  battle  for  ultimate  world  dominion.  As 
one  of  the  most  consistent  advocates  of  Socialism  in  its 
original  meaning,  you  must  note  with  interest,  if  not  with 
concern,  the  growth  of  republicanism,  of  democracy, 
throughout  the  world. 

Shaw  :  My  dear  Henderson,  democracy  as  we  practise 
it  is  ruinous  nonsense.  All  the  republics  are  whited 
sepulchres.  What  you  need,  as  I  have  so  often  pointed 
out,  is  an  anthropometric  method  by  which  you  can  grade 
men  according  to  their  political  capacity.  If  you  could 
discover  such  a  method  you  could  form  panels  of  persons 
eligible  for  the  different  grades  of  political  work:  for 
instance.  Panel  A,  of  persons  capable  of  diplomacy  and 
finance;  Panel  B,  persons  capable  of  general  Congress 
work  as  representatives;  Panel  C,  of  State  legislature 
representation;  Panel  D,  municipal  affairs;  Panel  E 
village  councils,  and  so  on.  You  could  then  let  your  voters 
elect  to  Congress  from  Panel  B,  to  State  legislatures  from 
Panel  C,  to  city  corporations  from  Panel  D;  and  when 
they  had  elected  these  bodies  within  these  limits,  you  could 
limit  the  Cabinets  to  Panel  A.  The  people  would 
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welcome  such  a  guide  to  capacity :  they  know  now  by 
experience  that  the  men  who  get  round  them  most  easily 
under  the  present  indiscriminate  system  are  either  humbugs 
or  blackguards.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  method. 
Examinations  are  useless :  they  test  knowledge,  not 
capacity :  in  fact,  they  operate  against  the  capable  man 
who  has  only  his  own  subject  and  takes  his  own  view  of 
it  in  favour  of  the  mere  memoriser  who  can  parrot  all  the 
text  books  on  all  the  subjects.  If  our  public  bodies  were 
formed,  like  juries,  haphazard  from  the  rate-book,  you 
would  get  a  few  first-rate  men  in  the  mere  chapter  of 
accidents.  Popular  election  absolutely  excludes  such 
men,  because  the  impulse  of  the  ordinary  citizen  when  he 
meets  a  superior  man  is  to  tar-and-feather  him,  not  to  vote 
for  him.  Votes  to  Everybody  and  Votes  for  Anybody  is 
making  civilisation  a  rush  of  Gadarene  swine  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea. 

Henderson  :  Granting  all  you  say,  for  the  sake  of 
argument — for  I  am  not  interested  at  the  moment  in 
launching  forth  upon  a  defence  of  democracy  which 
admittedly  has  many  faults  and  weaknesses — I  prefer 
rather  to  discuss  the  meaning  and  significance  of  Socialism, 
in  its  various  forms,  as  a  social  and  political  system.  As 
a  Fabian  practically  from  its  original  establishment,  you 
suggested  and  assisted  in  the  organisation  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  England,  which  has  recently  taken  office  under 
somewhat  extraordinary  conditions.  Your  close  associate 
and  fellow  worker  in  the  Fabian  Society,  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  is  a  member  of  the  new  Cabinet.  The  Labour 
Party  in  England,  I  take  it,  is  Socialistic  in  its  tendencies. 
Much  confusion  exists  in  the  popular  mind  regarding 
Socialism,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  all  about.  In  the 
biography  of  you  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  clear  just 
what  you  believe  regarding  social  organisation  and  the 
future  of  society.  However,  for  the  reader’s  sake,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  which  may  elicit  the 
desired  explication.  For  example,  I  will  begin  with  this 
(quite  silly,  of  course — knowing  you  as  I  do)  question  :  Are 
you  an  anarchist  ? 

Shaw  :  Good  God,  no.  Read  my  I mpossibilities  of 
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Anarchism,  I  am  a  Communist.  Anarchism  means  the 
absence  of  law.  Communism  involves  a  very  elaborate 
legal  structure.  An  Anarchist  is  apt  to  think  that  because 
he  can  light  his  pipe  without  any  law,  a  street  could  be 
lighted  without  it.  The  streets  of  America  are  lighted  by 
Communism,  and  the  people  of  America  have  their  heads 
clubbed  by  communal  policemen  (mostly  Irish,  I  under¬ 
stand);  but  they  don’t  know  it,  and  use  Anarchist,  Com 
munist,  Bolshevik,  Thug,  Cheap  Skate,  and  so  forth  quite 
indiscriminately  as  terms  of  abuse.  So  please  don’t 
attempt  to  explain  my  views  when  you  return  home;  you 
will  only  be  misunderstood. 

Henderson  :  Quite  right — as  I  have  found  to  my  sorrow 
in  the  innumerable  attempts  I  have  hitherto  made,  from 
the  platform  and  in  the  public  prints.  To  the  average 
American,  to  be  a  Socialist  is  (as  you  so  suggestively  say 
in  English  slang)  to  “go  off  the  deep  end.”  Since  I 
cannot  hope  to  explain  you  to  my  countrymen,  1  am  asking 
you  to  explain  yourself.  To  continue  our  catechism,  then 
Are  you  a  Socialist? 

Shaw  :  There  you  go !  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  a 
Communist;  and  you  calmly  ask  me  am  I  a  Socialist,  as 
if  a  man  could  be  a  Communist  without  being  a  Socialist 
But  every  civilised  man  is  a  Communist  and  a  Socialist 
to  some  extent,  when  he  is  not  a  frank  criminal ;  and  even 
a  criminal  would  hardly  advocate  the  destruction  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  let  every  man  provide  his  own  plank. 
Note,  by  the  way,  that  because  you  would  not  communise 
alcohol  you  have  had  to  abolish  it.  You  may  find  yet,  if 
you  don’t  communise  capital,  that  you  will  have  to  abolish 
rV,  and  take  to  the  simple  life  with  a  vengeance. 

Henderson  :  Yes,  I  well  remember  your  address  before 
the  Fabian  Society  on  the  startling  theme:  “Is  Civilisa 
tion  Desirable  ?  ”  And  I  well  remember  your  retort  when 
some  woman,  after  the  speech  was  over,  asked  you  if  you 
didn’t  think  the  world,  by  following  your  counsel,  would 
“lapse  into  barbarism.”  Your  reply  was:  “My  dear 
madam,  I  object  to  your  use  of  the  word  lapse.  How  is  it 
possible  to  lapse  into  a  state  in  which  we  already  are?”  I 
would  take  the  words  out  of  your  mouth,  and  say  that 
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Russia  under  the  Bolshevik  rigime  of  Lenin  and  Trotzky 
has  come  nearer  than  any  civilised  country  since  France 
in  the  Revolution  to  lapsing  into  barbarism.  With  this 
agreeable  preface,  may  I  now  ask  if  you  are  a  Bolshevist? 

Shaw  :  My  dear  fellow,  either  the  word  Bolshevist 
means  nothing  at  all,  or  Mussolini  and  d’Annunzio, 
Poincare  and  Lloyd  George  and  Hamar  Greenwood, 
Mitchell  Palmer  and  the  whole  Ku  Klux  Klan,  are  Bol¬ 
shevists.  All  statesmen  or  adventurers  who  resort  to 
martial  law  and  suspend  constitutional  safeguards  in  an 
emergency  without  regard  to  whether  they  are  in  a  minority 
or  majority  are  Bolshevists.  Karl  Marx  said  what  was 
obvious  enough  :  that  if  there  came  a  revolution,  its  leaders 
would  have  to  bridge  over  the  ensuing  chaos  by  assuming 
a  dictatorship.  If  it  were  a  Socialist  Revolution,  the 
dictatorship  would  proclaim  its  aims  by  calling  itself  the 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat.  That  is  what  happened 
in  Russia,  and  it  got  accidentally  called  Bolshevism.  But 
there  is  no  revolution  here;  so  how  can  I  be  a  Bolshevist? 
Now  that  the  chaos  has  been  bridged  in  Russia,  the  Bol¬ 
shevist  leaders  are  sweeping  up  Bolshevism  and  sweeping 
it  out. 

Henderson  :  Since  the  death  of  Lenin,  the  two  most 
interesting  figures  in  Europe  to  me  are  Maximilian 
Harden  and  Benito  Mussolini.  Harden  is  a  courageous 
man,  a  free  spirit — who  speaks  out  his  mind  without  regard 
for  consequences  to  himself.  Harden  aad  you  were  the  only 
voices  with  world  power  which  were  not  hushed  or  stilled 
by  blood  madness  or  war  mania.  Although  I  disagreed 
with  your  “  historical  parallel  ”  between  British  squire¬ 
archy  and  Deutsches  Junkerdom  (there  is  no  valid  parallel 
between  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  a  jingoistic  Junker  of  the 
type  of  von  Oldenburg-Januschau,  for  example),  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  your  Common  Sense  about  the 
War  was  an  extraordinary  document  which  time  and  events 
have  virtually  validated.  Again  and  again.  Harden  spoke 
out  in  a  voice  of  thunder  but  with  the  language  of  reason, 
giving  wise  counsel  to  his  people  and  taking  a  world-view 
of  international  affairs — eventually  paying  for  his  freedom 
of  speech  with  wounds  which  came  near  proving  fatal. 
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Since  the  World  War,  a  spectacular  figure  has  come  upon 
the  world  scene  as  the  incarnation  of  a  new  political  ideal 
in  Italy.  Mussolini  is  Napoleonic  in  his  methods — mag¬ 
netic,  dictatorial,  imperialistic.  The  name  coined  for  this 
new  brand  of  political  and  social  thinking  is  Fascism.  It 
seems  to  be  an  Italian  brand  of  Bolshevism. 

Shaw:  Yes,  so  far.  Fascism  is  middle-class  Bol¬ 
shevism  ;  and  Bolshevism,  I  repeat,  is  an  emergency  policy 
like  martial  law.  Mussolini,  as  a  dictator,  saved  Italian 
industry  from  wreckage  by  amateurs  whose  administrative 
incompetence  and  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  government  he, 
being  an  old  Socialist,  knew  only  too  well.  But  now  that 
the  danger  is  over,  the  fundamental  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  Socialist  is  bound  to  come 
to  the  surface.  Mussolini  may  sell  out  and  become  a  mere 
careerist — opportunist  like  the  rest  of  the  politicians.  He 
may  stand  by  his  guns.  Until  his  choice  appears  it  is  no 
use  my  thinking  of  him  at  all :  I  can  only  suspend  judg¬ 
ment  pending  the  event.  But  I  will  say  this.  I  think 
there  may  be  something  in  Mussolini’s  notion  that  we  are 
in  for  a  reaction  against  Anarchism  and  towards  devotion 
and  discipline.  I  will  say  something  more.  Mussolini  has 
frightened  Europe.  When  the  Italian  fleet  fired  on  the 
children  of  Corfu,  and  Mussolini  explained  that  it  was 
necessary  to  cure  the  Italians  of  their  slavery  to  newspaper 
phrases  by  a  gesture  of  burning  realism,  he  carried 
theatrical  nonsense  to  the  verge  of  insanity;  and  nothing 
but  the  terror  he  inspired  in  the  Powers  saved  Italy  being 
called  to  account  for  the  murder  of  those  children.  By  the 
way,  I  never  said  that  our  British  Jingoes  were  Junkers. 
Not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  them  had  any  such  social 
pretensions.  A  Junker  is  simply  a  member  of  the  country 
gentleman  class:  Viscount  Grey  is  as  authentic  a  Junker 
as  Bismarck  was.  I  simply  warned  our  patriots  not  to 
use  words  they  did  not  understand,  and  incidentally 
emphasised  the  fact  that  the  militaristic  morality  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was  precisely  that  of 
the  German  militarists. 

Henderson  :  Endorsed — without  qualification — your 
remark  about  Mussolini.  But  our  time  is  running  short. 
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You  will  have  to  be  off  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Labour 
Party,  on  vegetarianism,  on  Communism,  on  Fabianism, 
on  what  not.  And  I  shall  have  to  be  off  to  Cambridge  to 
talk  to  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford  about  the  new  theory  of 
the  atom.  You  are  such  an  incorrigible  publicist  that  I 
have  not  yet  got  around  to  literature  or  the  drama,  which 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  one  of  your  chief  interests. 
First  of  all,  there  seems  to  prevail  the  view  that  literature 
had  to  begin  all  over  again  on  November  i  ith,  1918.  The 
follies  of  1914  were  scotched  for  ever  on  August  ist  of 
that  year,  we  are  told,  and  a  new  school  of  purity,  beauty, 
and  solemnity  has  been  inaugurated — shall  we  say  with 
the  Ulysses  of  Joyce,  the  La  Gargonne  of  Margueritte,  the 
Jurgen  of  Cabell?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  World 
War  mark  the  end  of  a  literary  era? 

Shaw  :  The  war  made  an  end  of  nothing  but  the  things 
it  was  meant  to  aggrandise  or  preserve,  and  of  a  good  many 
of  the  people  who  wished  to  aggrandise  and  preserve 
them.  It  made  an  end  of  three  empires,  two  of  them 
moderately  abominable  and  the  third  utterly  abominable. 
Art  and  literature  and  morals  were  simply  knocked  back 
by  it  half  a  century.  Long  dead  fashions  were  blown  out 
of  their  graves  and  sent  dancing  round,  rattling  their 
mouldy  bones  in  a  ghastly  manner  for  the  amusement  of 
soldiers  on  leave  from  the  front  who  had  never  seen 
civilised  cities  before.  It  was  impossible  to  rake  up  stuff 
crude  enough  for  these  innocents  and  the  squealing 
flappers  who  came  with  them  to  the  theatres  and  variety 
shows.  Instead  of  inaugurating  a  new  era,  the  war  let 
loose  a  new  audience  which  was  fifty  years  behind  the  time ; 
and  until  this  new  audience  catches  up,  say  fifty  years 
hence,  it  will  eat  up  all  the  capital  available  for  the  theatre, 
leaving  the  highbrows  more  starved  than  ever.  The  good 
side  of  this  set-back  is  that  it  is  a  promotion  in  culture 
for  the  new  audience,  and  also  that  the  new  audience  is 
less  sophisticated  than  the  old  experienced  playgoers,  and, 
in  forcing  the  drama  back  to  more  primitive  forms,  may 
actually  improve  it.  Art,  like  life,  has  to  renew  itself  by 
returning  repeatedly  to  its  childhood  and  burying  its  dead. 
A  revival  of  Pink  Dominos  would  be  a  public  nuisance ; 
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but  a  revival  of  Maria  Martin  or  the  Murder  in  the  Red 
Barn,  or  of  George  Barnwell,  or  of  Sweeny  Todd  the 
Demon  Barber  of  Fleet  Street  (the  dialogue  of  which  is 
classic  compared  to  the  stuff  written  to-day)  would  be  quite 
a  hopeful  sign. 

Henderson  :  I  have  been  genuinely  impressed  with 
what  seems  like  a  phenomenon — the  extraordinary  revival 
of  popular  interest  in  Shakespeare  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  In  New  York  City,  the  dramatic  and 
theatrical  centre  of  the  world,  magnificent  productions  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  have  been  given  since  the  World  War 
— Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  Macbeth,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  The  Merchant  of  V entice,  and  many  others — by 
the  Barrymores,  Jane  Cowl  and  Rollo  Peters,  Walter 
Hampden,  David  Warfield,  Marlowe  and  Sothern,  and 
w’hoever  else.  In  London,  at  the  “  Old  Vic,”  all  thirty-six 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays  in  the  First  Folio  were  produced' 
in  succession,  at  exceedingly  cheap  prices  to  crowded 
houses — delighted  children,  chambermaids  and  women  of 
fashion,  the  man-in-the-street,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candlestick-maker  (among  whom  I  was  happy  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  count  myself).  Surely  this  is  a 
hopeful  sign  for  the  theatre. 

Shaw:  It  dates  from  before  the  war.  You  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  introduction  of  the  pictorial  stage  into  the 
theatre — it  came  in  under  Cromwell  with  the  opera- 
banished  Shakespeare  from  the  boards  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  written  to  occupy 
a  certain  time  in  performance,  a  time  which  he  sometimes 
stretched  to  the  limit  of  an  audience’s  endurance.  Of  that 
time  the  scene-shifters,  the  moment  they  were  let  into  the 
theatre  with  their  cumbrous  pictures,  demanded  an  hour 
for  “  striking  ”  the  scenes  and  setting  them,  during  which 
hour  the  refreshment  bars  flourished.  Now  you  can  no 
more  cut  an  hour  out  of  a  play  and  have  your  play  too  than 
you  can  cut  a  yard  out  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  and  have 
Raphael’s  picture  too.  At  first  the  crude  machinery  of 
wings  and  flats,  by  w'hich  scenes  could  be  changed  in  full 
view  of  the  audience  two  or  three  times  during  an  act, 
confined  the  damage  to  interruptions  and  omissions;  but 
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in  my  early  days,  when  the  wings  and  flats  were  discarded 
as  too  grossly  absurd,  and  the  play  had  to  be  forced  into 
five  long  scenes,  one  for  each  act,  the  rearrangement  had 
to  be  effected  by  mutilations  and  re-piecings  which  would 
have  sickened  the  staff  of  a  Chicago  abattoir.  The  horror 
culminated  in  the  hands  of  Henry  Irving  and  Augustin 
Daly.  People  went  to  see  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry,  and 
John  Drew  and  Ada  Rehan ;  and  they  imagined  they  were 
seeing  Shakespeare  as  well,  and  cursed  him  for  an  unin¬ 
teresting  and  unintelligible  bore.  William  Poel  protested, 
and  made  desperate  attempts  to  return  to  Shakespeare. 
Harley  Granville-Barker  played  Richard  II  in  one  of 
Poel’s  attempts.  Finally  Granville-Barker,  having  become 
a  fashionable  manager,  presented  The  Winter's  Tale  with 
only  four  impossibly  indecent  lines  omitted.  Shakespeare 
returned  to  life  immediately.  Having  died  a  lingering 
death  at  Stratford  of  a  production  of  Coriolanus  cut  down 
to  one  hour,  he  was  revived  triumphantly  by  Granville- 
Barker’s  successor.  Bridges  Adams,  who  got  rid  of  the  old 
scene-shifters  and  acts  and  intervals  and  built-up  sets,  and 
gave  the  public  Shakespeare' instead.  The  “ Old  Vic”  did 
likewise,  and  now  you  have  Shakespeare  pleasing  every- 
body  without  any  Garricks  or  Kembles  or  Siddonses  or 
Keans  or  Macreadys  or  Booths  or  Barry  Sullivans  to  help 
them.  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  it. 

Henderson  :  Ah  !  my  dear  Shaw,  your  theatrical  educa¬ 
tion  will  remain  incomplete  until  you  come  to  New  York 
and  see  Shakespeare  done  majestically,  magnificently,  and 
by  great  players.  All  the  actors  and  actresses  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  either  great  or  very  distinguished  artists, 
whereas  there  are  no  great  or  even  distinguished  inter¬ 
preters  of  Shakespeare  in  England  to-day.  And  your 
explanation,  valid  though  it  may  be  and  I  believe  cer¬ 
tainly  is  for  England,  does  not  explain  the  revival  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  United  States.  .The  explanation, 
there,  I  believe  is  simple  enough  :  great  acting.  Where 
there  are  great  actors  and  actresses,  there  will  Shakespeare 
inevitably  be  played.  But  to  speak  of  Shakespeare 
reminds  me  of  Shaw.  The  New  York  Theatre  Guild, 
which  has  recently  produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
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your  last  two  plays,  must  certainly  have  convinced  you 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  New  York  stage,  nicht  wahr? 
And  it  is  Shaw,  the  author  of  Saint  Joan,  a  “  chronicle 
play,”  who  is  now  competing  in  New  York  with  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  master  of  the  chronicle  play.  I  want  to  ask  you 
some  questions  about  Joan  of  Arc.  Perhaps  you  have  seen 
the  play  of  that  name  by  the  American  dramatist,  Percy 
MacKaye,  successfully  produced  by  Marlowe  and 
Sothern } 

Shaw  :  Yes :  I  saw  Miss  Marlowe  play  it.  She  was 
very  soft  and  very  sweet :  that  is,  about  as  like  Joan  as 
Joan’s  kitten  was  like  Joan’s  charger.  Nobody  could 
possibly  have  burnt  Miss  Marlowe  :  Job  himself  would 
have  burnt  the  real  Joan.  Mind  :  I  am  not  blaming  Miss 
Marlowe  :  she  did  the  job  she  was  given  and  did  it  very 
well.  She  was  called  on  to  make  Joan  pitiable,  senti¬ 
mental,  and  in  the  technical  melodramatic  sense  “  sympa¬ 
thetic.”  And  whoever  does  that  makes  Joan’s  fate 
unintelligible,  and  in  my  opinion  makes  Joan  herself  vapid 
and  uninteresting. 

Henderson  :  It  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  men  who 
make  a  business  of  exciting  other  people’s  laughter— 
whether  by  humour,  wit,  satire,  or  irony — should  show  such 
a  predisposition  towards  Joan  of  Arc  as  a  subject  for 
novel  and  drama — heroic,  tragic,  saintly  figure  that  she 
unquestionably  is.  I  think  of  Mark  Twain,  the  American 
humorist,  who  regarded  Joan  of  Arc  as  his  best  work,  and 
it  was  certainly  his  own  favourite;  Anatole  France,  the 
ineffably  sophisticated  and  silken  ironist;  Andrew  Lang, 
a  wit  if  there  ever  was  one ;  and  yourself — whom  we  claim 
as  our  leading  satirist  of  to-day.  Why  do  you  mirth- 
provoking,  laughter-loving,  people  write  about  Joan 
of  Arc? 

Shaw  :  Because  Joan,  in  her  rough,  shrewd  way,  was  a 
little  in  that  line  herself.  All  souls  of  that  sort  are  in 
conflict  with  the  official  gravity  in  which  so  much  mental 
and  moral  inferiority  disguises  itself  as  superiority.  Joan 
knocked  over  the  clerical,  legal,  and  military  panjandrums 
of  her  time  like  ninepins  with  her  trenchant  common  sense 
and  mother  wit;  and  though  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
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burning  her  for  making  them  ridiculous,  they  could  not 
help  raising  up  indignant  champions  for  her  by  that  same 
stroke.  Besides,  pious  as  Joan  was,  she  was  an  anti¬ 
clerical,  devoted  to  the  Church  Triumphant  in  heaven,  but 
with  a  deep  mistrust  of  les  gens  dlEglise  who  constitute 
the  Church  Militant  on  earth.  Well,  the  three  writers  you 
mention  are  all  anti-clericals.  Andrew  Lang,  the  least  of 
the  three,  made  the  fewest  mistakes  about  her.  If  he  had 
not  made  her  a  border  ballad  beauty  (Joan  was  neither 
pretty  nor  ugly :  she  was  completely  neutral  in  that 
respect),  he  would  be  less  open  to  criticism  than  the  other 
two,  who  were  men  of  genius.  Mark  Twain  made  her  a 
compound  of  a  Victorian  schoolmarm  in  armour  and  six 
petticoats  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Both  he  and 
Lang  made  her  the  heroine  of  a  melodrama  with  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  villain,  which  is  utter  nonsense  : 
her  trial  and  sentence  were  quite  as  legal  as,  and  much 
fairer  than,  most  modern  political  trials.  Anatole  France 
was  disabled  by  his  anti-feminism :  he  could  not  credit 
Joan  with  mental  superiority  to  the  Statesmen  and  Church¬ 
men  and  Captains  of  her  time;  and  as  her  superiority  is 
the  simple  explanation  of  the  whole  affair,  he  makes  very 
good  shooting  at  the  Church,  but  misses  the  bull’s  eye. 

Henderson  :  My  dear  G.B.S.,  you  are  commonly 
charged  by  those  who  do  not  know  you  personally  with 
being  inordinately  vain.  Yet  I  observe  that  you  modestly 
omitted  your  name  from  the  catalogue.  Would  you  mind 
telling  me  why  you  chose  Joan  of  Arc  as  a  dramatic 
subject  ? 

Shaw:  Why  not?  Joan  is  a  first-class  dramatic  subject 
ready  made.  You  have  a  heroic  character,  caught  between 
“the  fell  incensed  points”  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  between  Feudalism  and 
Nationalism,  between  Protestantism  and  Ecclesiasticism, 
and  driven  by  her  virtues  and  her  innocence  of  the  world 
to  a  tragic  death  which  has  secured  her  immortality.  What 
more  do  you  want  for  a  tragedy  as  great  as  that  of 
Prometheus?  All  the  forces  that  bring  about  the  catas¬ 
trophe  are  on  the  grandest  scale;  and  the  individual  soul 
on  which  they  press  is  of  the  most  indomitable  force  and 
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temper.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  the  chance  has  never 
been  jumped  at  by  any  dramatic  poet  of  the  requisite 
calibre.  The  pseudo-Shakespearean  Joan  ends  in  mere 
jingo  scurrility.  Voltaire’s  mock-Homeric  epic  is  an 
uproarious  joke.  Schiller’s  play  is  romantic  flapdoodle. 
All  the  modern  attempts  known  to  me  are  second  rate 
opera  books.  I  felt  personally  called  on  by  Joan  to  do 
her  dramatic  justice;  and  I  don’t  think  I  have  botched 
the  job. 

Henderson  :  Thanks  for  the  explanation,  which  gave 
you  a  chance,  I  observe,  to  prove  that  you  are  at  least  not 
mock  modest.  As  I  must  hurry  off  now,  I  have  time  to 
bring  up  just  two  more  points.  Is  St.  John  Ervine  right; 
that  comedy  flourishes  to-day  because  this  is  the  Age  of 
Women,  and  that  tragedy  is  passing  with  the  passing  of 
the  virile  Era  of  Man?  You  are  a  writer  of  comedies  and 
ought  to  know. 

Shaw  :  I  always  thank  God  for  Ervine’s  delightful 
rashness;  but  his  sallies  have  to  be  turned  over  once  or 
twice  to  find  out  what  he  is  really  getting  at.  I  do  not 
believe  that  men  have  a  sterner  taste  in  the  theatre  than 
women;  they  are  just  as  fond  of  happy  endings,  and  are 
much  more  sentimental.  Women,  having  all  the  trouble 
and  pain  of  creating  human  life,  are  less  tolerant  of 
slaughterous  waste  of  it;  and  as  tragedy  used  to  mean 
simply  strewing  the  stage  with  corpses  in  the  fifth  act,  with 
no  excuse  but  balderdash,  I  think  the  influence  of  women 
has  helped  to  banish  tragedy  of  that  kind  from  the  literary 
stage,  and  a  good  job  too.  But  it  still  flourishes  on  the 
operatic  stage :  your  heroes  and  heroines  can  die  all  right 
if  they  die  to  music.  I  do  not  demur  to  the  statement 
that  the  Age  of  Women  has  come  in  the  theatre.  Just 
compare  the  heroines  of  Wagner  and  Ibsen  with  the  dolls 
that  preceded  them,  or  with  such  dirty,  dishonourable 
little  female  cads  as  Lady  Teazle,  whom  Sheridan 
expected  women  to  admire !  Compare  my  Joan  of  Arc 
w  ith  Schiller’s :  she  will  give  you  a  measure  of  the 
difference. 

Henderson  :  Well !  well !  the  relentless  hands  of  the 
clock — whether  according  to  Newton  or  Einstein — have 
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moved  inexorably  round  to  the  appointed  spot.  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  our  delightful  hour  is  at  an  end.  But  since 
this  is  my  last  opportunity  for  some  months  to  interrogate 
you  again,  perhaps  I  can  summon  the  nerve  to  fire  one 
parting  question  at  you  from  the  door.  You  are  a  world 
dramatist,  played  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  civilised  globe, 
from  New  York  to  Tokyo;  and  wherever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  the  Little  Theatres,  there  is  Shaw  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Despite  the  adverse  judgment  of  the 
Elder  Critics,  who  prophesy  the  disappearance  of  your 
plays  with  your  demise,  do  you  yourself  think  your  plays 
are  destined  to  become  part  of  a  permanent  repertory  of 
classic  British  drama? 

Shaw  :  Good-bye  !  Good  luck  !  And  bon  voyage! 
And  as  for  your  question,  why,  I  don’t  think  about  the 
destiny  of  my  plays.  But  since  you  put  the  case  to  me,  I 
should  say  that,  until  the  standard  of  British  dramatic 
poetry  goes  up  sufficiently  to  scrap  everything  from 
Shakespeare  to  Shaw,  Shaw  will  be  among  the  Panjan¬ 
drums.  But  that  is  a  very  cheap  boast.  Have  you  ever  ' 
realised  what  a  very  poor  business  this  classic  British  drama 
is  if  you  disregard  the  sound  of  it  and  judge  it  by  its  sense 
or, want  of  sense  ?  Cut  the  police  news — the  murders  and 
so  forth — out  of  the  tragedies,  and  the  indecencies  out  of 
the  comedies,  and  how  much  is  there  left  that  has  any 
encouragement  or  enlightenment  for  any  soul  to-day? 
Remember  that  the  British  theatre  was  forbidden  to  touch 
politics  or  religion,  or  to  say  a  sincere  word  about  sex. 
Crime  and  lust  and  horseplay,  deprived  of  all  moral  sig¬ 
nificance  or  psychological  analysis,  were  its  only 
permitted  alternatives  to  conventional  romance.  It  was 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  make  the  stage  an  attractive 
advertisement  for  prostitution  and  to  drive  the  young  to 
the  brothel  by  the  most  potent  of  aphrodisiacs ;  but  when  I 
dramatised  the  truth  about  prostitution  in  Mrs.  Warren's 
Profession,  the  play  was  at  once  prohibited.  How  could 
you  possibly  have  a  great  classic  drama  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  ?  Can  you  say  of  Dryden,  Congreve  and  Sheridan 
that  they  took  the  theatre  seriously?  Not  one  of  them. 
Does  the  attempt,  promptly  discouraged,  of  Goldsmith  go 
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far  enough  to  count?  No.  Goethe  took  the  theatre 
seriously.  Ibsen  took  it  seriously.  Wagner  took  it 
seriously.  Moliere  took  it  seriously.  Shakespeare  made 
a  few  attempts,  notably  in  Hamlet,  to  accuse  the  world 
of  being  all  wrong — “out  of  joint,”  as  he  put  it — but  he 
attached  these  protests  to  incongruous  borrowed  plots  and 
tinkerings  of  old  plays,  and  never  made  any  attempt  to 
get  down  to  the  roots  of  the  evil  and  imposture  he  saw 
everywhere.  So  that  finally  you  cannot  claim  that 
Shakespeare  took  the  theatre  seriously.  I  did ;  and  I  have 
been  followed  by  some  of  the  younger  men.  That  would 
have  given  me  a  peculiar  eminence  even  if  my  specific 
talent  for  the  theatre  had  been  less  lucky  than  it  is.  1 
may  be  eclipsed  by  my  contemporaries  and  successors,  but 
not  by  the  classical  British  playwrights  who  all  belong 
to  the  theatrical  dark  ages,  and  did  not  get  beyond  sticking 
purple  patches  on  second-hand  rags.  Most  of  them  were 
ashamed  of  their  profession,  not  without  reason.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  so  many  people  seem  to  think  me  immodest 
because  I  am  not  ashamed  of  mine. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  LIBERALISM 
By  J.  Byers  Maxwell 


The  position  of  the  Liberal  Party  to-day  is  not  exactly 
congenial  to  the  rank  and  file.  Its  great  traditions,  its 
historic  position  as  a  democratic  party,  won  for  Liberalism 
the  loyal  support  of  the  middle  classes  and  workers  in 
days  gone  by.  Changed  is  their  position  now.  The  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  party  set  in  definitely  after  Mr.  Asquith 
had  been  jockeyed  out  of  the  Premiership,  and  the  Lloyd 
George  Ministry  was  hastily  formed.  The  Liberal  Party, 
not  for  the  first  time,  was  split  from  top  to  bottom,  a 
calamity  to  that  powerful  organisation.  One  section  of 
Liberals,  once  the  loyal  supporters  of  Mr.  Asquith,  re¬ 
mained  for  a  time  in  the  newly  formed  Coalition,  but  soon 
they,  too  (as  well  as  some  of  the  Conservative  Ministers), 
were  thrust  out  of  office  by  the  “  Diehards.”  It  was  a 
repining,  mortifying  party  of  Liberal  Ministers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Lloyd  George  out  of  the  Cabinet.  Unwilling 
to  return  as  prodigals  to  the  old  Liberal  fold,  they 
established  a  “  National  Party,”  led  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  remained  in  touch  with  their  supporters  in  certain 
constituencies.  At  last,  even  they  have  found  it  desirable 
to  take  their  seats  within  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Liberal 
Party.  This  propinquity  has  not  yet  completely  re¬ 
established  the  historic  Liberal  forces.  To-day  the 
position  IS  not  greatly  improved,  nor  is  its  prospects  more 
hopeful,  now  that  the  party  has  volunteered  to  be 
harnessed  to  the  Labour  Government,  for  the  duration  of 
the  present  Administration,  whenever  that  may  be.  With 
a  loyalty  that  does  him  credit  in  an  embarrassing  position, 
Mr.  Asquith  adheres  to  the  pledge  he  gave  to  the  present 
Ministry,  with  the  proviso  that  Liberalism  shall  prevail. 
He  and  his  supporters  placed  Labour  in  power.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  he  had  no  alternative.  Earnest 
Liberals,  straining  at  the  Labour  leash,  march  into  the 
Ministerial  lobby  to  protect  the  Government  from  defeat, 
always  conscious  that  many  of  their  loyal  supporters  in 
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the  constituencies  resent  these  efforts  to  bolster  up  the 
Labour-Socialist  policy. 

What  was  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  concatenation 
of  new  circumstances.^  This  role  has  produced  irritation 
among  the  Liberal  greybeards,  who  hold  it  to  be  a  sacred 
duty  to  maintain  undiluted  Liberalism.  If  that  is  the 
melancholy  view  of  the  elders,  what  must  the  younger 
generation  of  Liberals  think  of  the  attitude  of  certain  of 
their  former  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons?  Most 
people  take  a  lenient  view  of  politicians  who  change  their 
colours  on  principles,  but  they  look  with  grave  suspicion 
upon  those  who  cross  the  floor  of  the  House  merely  to 
secure  place  and  power.  They  regretted  the  eviction  of 
Mr.  Asquith  from  the  Premiership,  but  they  could  not 
reconcile  themselves  to  another  Liberal  leader  stepping 
into  his  shoes  to  lead  a  Conservative  majority  in  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  Premier,  held  the  opinion 
that  he  could  establish  a  new  organisation  and  a  sound 
Administration,  which  would  produce,  and  mould,  a 
political  amalgamation  which  w’ould  be  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  nation  during  those  troubled  days;  but 
very  soon  he  found  that  the  Diehards  had  shattered  his 
dreams. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  is  that  a  vast  body  of  Liberals, 
young  and  old,  have  taken  umbrage  at  the  attitude  of  the 
leaders  whom  they  trusted  in  past  days.  They  were 
exasperated  by  the  knowledge  that  National  Liberals,  who, 
they  thought,  should  uphold  the  time-honoured  principles 
of  unadulterated  Liberalism,  had  once  again  shattered  the 
party  in  order,  as  they  concluded,  to  occupy  a  place  in 
the  Unionists’  sun.  The  inevitable  result  was  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  amongst  large  sections  of  the  community.  At 
the  last  two  General  Elections  thousands  of  Liberals  were 
swept  into  the  Labour  camp  by  way  of  protest.  British 
electors  are  not  lacking  iri  intelligence.  They  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  blast  of  adversity  in  the  past.  They  are  not 
unmindful  of  their  own  interests.  All  Liberals  in  the 
House  fully  recognise  this,  and  may  stand  by  their  pledge 
to  keep  the  Labour  Government  in  office.  But  for  how 
long? 
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Until  Mr.  Lloyd  George  addressed  his  constituents 
during  the  Easter  recess,  no  explanation  had  been  given 
of  the  reason  why  the  Liberal  Party  placed  Labour  in 
office.  The  “  excuse  ”  given  by  him  sounds  whimsical. 
He  declared  that  Liberals  “  could  not  trust  Conservatives, 
as  they  would  destroy  our  fiscal  system !  ” ;  while  a 
Socialist  Government  was  “  committed  to  destroy  the  whole 
existing  economic  system,  which  cannot  do  any  good 
unless  you  overthrow  it.”  Conscious  of  all  these  “  perils,” 
the  Liberal  Party  deliberately  thrust  Labour  into  power, 
without  a  pledge  to  avoid  rank  Socialism.  A  pretty  state 
of  things !  Knowing  this,  why  did  Liberals  not  accept 
the  responsibility  of  office  in  order  to  eliminate  this  “  evil  ”  ? 
Theirs  was  the  opportunity  to  save  the  country ;  but  it  was 
passed  by  cheerfully.  Liberals  ought  to  have  had  courage 
enough  to  make  sure  that  Socialists  would  not  “  destroy 
the  whole  economic  system.”  Only  when  speaking  at 
Llandudno  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George  lament  that  “  Liberals 
were  placed  between  two  extreme  parties,”  and  added,  “  it 
is  difficult  to  fight  against  two  parties,  but  we  have  got 
to  do  it.” 

Why  did  the  Liberal  Party,  with  their  eyes  open,  create 
such  a  “deplorable  situation”.^  No  one  seems  to  have 
inquired  why  the  Liberal  Party  did  not  take  advantage  of 
this  splendid  opportunity  to  govern  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  that  Labour  intends  “  to  over¬ 
throw  our  system  of  private  enterprise  and  substitute  for 
it  a  system  of  national  enterprise  and  a  system  of  com¬ 
munal  property.”  After  this,  is  it  surprising  that 
Liberalism  has  been  treated  as  of  little  account  inside  and 
outside  Parliament.^  Mr.  Lloyd  George  frankly  admits 
that  in  the  last  three  months  the  Premier  has  “  completely 
dissipated  the  Liberal  stock  of  goodwill,”  and  his  lament 
is  that  the  “  Liberals  trudged  through  the  lobby  to  carry 
its  burdens  along.”  This  interesting  message  to  Liberals 
throughout  the  country  will  hardly  scare  the  Socialists. 
No  wonder  that  Liberalism  is  declining. 

Liberals  had  decided  to  hold  a  party  meeting  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  discussion  on  the  cause  of  the  Liberal  slump  in 
the  constituencies,  a  clear  indication  that  there  is  some- 
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thing  amiss  with  that  once  powerful  party.  But  the 
members  present  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  Mr.  Snowden’s  Budget  that  they  almost  forgot 
their  past  grievances.  Mr.  Asquith  declared  it  to  be  “  a 
vindication  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  turning  out  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  Government.”  For  the  moment  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  succeeded  in  gaining  popularity  amongst  a  large 
section  of  the  community,  who,  thanks  to  the  Budgeting 
of  the  Conservative  Government,  gained  some  relief  from 
a  cheaper  breakfast  table.  Labour  contends  that  this 
alone  will  be  worth  fifty  seats  to  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  alone  has  gone  out  to  chastise 
Labour.  He  may  claim  to  have  justified  his  censorious 
observations  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government  towards 
the  Liberal  Party  after  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Proportional  Representation  Bill.  The 
Labour  Government  have  no  desire  to  be  harnessed  to  the 
Liberal  wagon.  Liberals  nowadays  are  to  be  taught  not 
to  intervene  in  legislation  without  the  consent  of  the 
Government.  This  is  their  attitude  when  the  Liberals 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  of  their  own.  For  three 
months  they  have  had  to  play  a  minor  part.  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald’s  party  seem  to  be  extremely  suspicious  of 
every  move  that  Liberals  attempt.  Mr.  Asquith’s  letter  to 
the  Premier  dealing  with  the  Proportional  Representation 
Bill  may  or  may  not  have  been  intended  to  be  conciliatory, 
but  the  Labourites  jumped  at  the  suggestion  that  the 
Liberals  had  issued  a  “  threat  ”  or  an  “  ultimatum  ”  to  the 
Government,  and  by  some  “  misunderstanding  ”  the  letter 
was  not  read  at  the  Labour  Party  meeting.  At  any  rate  the 
majority  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Proportional 
Representation  Bill  was  designed  to  be  a  trap  for  Labour 
in  the  constituencies,  and  that  Liberals  alone  would  benefit 
thereby.  Before  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  majority  of  Labour¬ 
ites  had  decided  to  vote  against  the  measure.  It  was 
doomed  before  the  debate  began. 

The  refusal  to  promise  any  facilities  for  legislation,  if 
the  second  reading  was  carried,  was  a  minor  matter.  But 
the  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party  towards  Liberals  was 
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unmistakable.  Their  temper  during  the  discussion, 
especially  when  Mr.  Asquith  was  addressing  the  House, 
was  so  objectionable  that  Mr.  Storry  Deans,  a  Conserva¬ 
tive,  and  Mr.  Hemmerde,  K.C.,  a  Labour  M.P.,  protested 
against  such  behaviour.  The  Labour  Party  certainly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  humiliating  the  Liberal  rank  and  file  once  more. 
The  hostility  displayed  towards  the  advocates  of  Propor¬ 
tional  Representation  was  unmistakable.  It  is  said  by 
Liberals  that  they  had  hoped  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Labour,  but  Ministerialists  have,  for  the  second  or 
third  time,  plainly  indicated  that  they  do  not  want  Liberal 
co-operation.  Liberals  may,  in  an  indifferent  manner,  sup¬ 
port  the  Government  on  the  Budget  as  promised,  but  many 
of  them  will  prefer  to  go  to  their  constituencies  to  explain 
the  position  of  the  party  at  Westminster.  The  result  of 
the  “  P.R.”  debate  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  crisis. 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  is  taking  heavy  risks.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  no  desire  to  create  a  situation  that  would  lead 
to  a  dissolution.  He  is  not  a  bad  judge  of  tactics.  He 
can  handle  a  situation  admirably  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  is  not  likely  to  let  his  party  down.  He  can 
rely  on  the  loyalty  of  the  majority  of  his  followers. 

Circumstances  have  arisen  in  the  constituencies  recently 
which  might  well  change  the  whole  atmosphere  at  West¬ 
minster.  In  certain  electoral  districts  the  Labour  Party 
declare  that  they  are  not  content  to  be  “  maintained  ”  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Liberals,  and  are  determined 
to  make  a  raid  upon  Liberal  seats  at  the  next  election.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  the  Liberal  Party  meeting  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (March  28th)  it  was  bluntly  asked  whether 
,  “the  Liberals  were  to  go  on  keeping  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  office,  while  the  Labour  Socialists  were  usurping 
the  Liberal  positions  in  the  constituencies.”  It  is  a  case 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P., 
supplements  this  by  pointing  out  that  the  Unionists  are 
more  concerned  to  knock  the  “  third  party  ”  out  than  they 
were  to  defeat  the  Labour  Party.  All  the  gratitude 
Liberals  are  to  receive  from  Labour-Socialists  is  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  being  hotly  opposed  at  the  next  General  Election 
by  the  party  now  in  office.  By  way  of  retaliation,  it  has 
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been  bluntly  suggested  that  when  a  critical  division  is 
approaching  the  Liberal  Whips  should  notify  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Whips,  as  many  of  them  w^ould  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  repelling  Socialist  attacks  in  the  constitu¬ 
encies.  All  this  sound  and  fury  is  intended  as  a  direct 
menace  to  Labour.  These  threats  of  reprisals  may  not 
prove  so  advantageous  as  it  would  appear.  The  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  third  party  has  to  be  calculated,  and  it  may  be 
found  that  the  Unionists  have  again  secured  most  of  the 
prizes.  The  disintegration  of  the  once  great  and  well 
organised  Liberal  Party  has  already  set  in.  As  Sir 
Donald  Maclean  has  said,  4,300,000  people  voted  Liberal 
at  the  last  election,  and  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  Liberalism 
has  disappeared,  but  these  4,300,000  are  inadequately 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Liberal  can¬ 
didates  were  swamped  largely  by  Labour,  who  gathered 
in  their  net  a  considerable  number  of  whilom  Liberals. 

One  Liberal  M.P.  has  asserted  that  Liberals  on  the 
Front  Bench  supported  Mr.  Churchill’s  candidature  at  the 
Abbey  election,  and  Mr.  J.  .M.  Hogge  complains  that  the 
Labour  Government  exacted  everything  they  wanted  from 
Liberals  without  showing  the  smallest  gratitude  or  con¬ 
sideration  in  return.  This  is  not  calculated  to  strengthen 
Mr.  Asquith’s  party  in  the  country.  Every  Parliamentary 
candidate,  whichever  flag  he  flies,  is  out  to  get  the  better 
of  his  adversaries,  if  he  can.  To  proclaim  in  advance  that 
one  party  is  gaining  an  advantage  is  a  serious  error  of 
judgment.  It  merely  stimulates  a  more  enterprising 
opponent. 

When  Liberals  take  stock  of  their  own  position,  as  they 
must,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  have  to  enquire  why  they 
descended  to  the  third  degree.  The  past  will  have  to 
be  forgotten.  A  strong,  alert,  masterful,  far-seeing, 
enthusiastic  and  cautious  leader  must  be  found.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  likely  again  to  lead 
the  Liberal  Party,  at  any  rate  as  it  is  at  present.  In  his 
opinion  it  is  in  process  of  disintegration. 

Can  it  be  arrested  in  time  to  save  the  party?  The  world 
has  changed  since  he  was  Prime  Minister.  A  new  orienta¬ 
tion  is  inevitable.  The  old  order  of  politics,  which  made  it 
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possible  for  Unionists  and  Liberals  to  drop  in  and  out  of 
office,  and  not  infrequently  “mothered”  the  defeated 
party’s  measures,  is  not  good  enough  in  these  days. 
Someone  has  said  that  “  if  Labour  had  been  defeated  at 
the  poll,  there  would  have  been  a  revolution  ” ;  but  that  is 
hardly  likely,  seeing  that  thf  trade  unionists  find  it  more 
profitable  to  strike  for  higher  pay,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  a  Capital  Levy  ! 

The  Abbey  election  may  be  taken  as  a  concrete  example 
of  political  conditions  in  the  country.  It  is  a  sign  and 
token  of  the  beginning  of  the  disruption  of  one  party.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  pointed  out  that  at  the  Westminster 
contest  “half  the  Tory  Party  leaders  went  one  way  and 
the  other  half  a  different  road.  Tories  were  rent  in  twain, 
and  if  Toryism  were  divided.  Liberalism  was  impotent. 
The  thousands  who  had  never  polled  before  went,  some  to 
the  Tory,  some  to  the  Independent,  many  to  Labour,  none 
to  Liberalism.”  What  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 

These  ominous  signs  must  have  crowded  his  alert  brain 
as  he  sat  in  the  Committee  Room  in  the  House  of 
Commons  where  Liberals  were  discoursing  upon  their 
numerous  difficulties,  perplexities,  and  misfortunes.  Was 
he  creating  visions  of  what  he  could  accomplish  were  he 
again  to  put  on  his  armour  and  lead  or  join  a  new  demo¬ 
cratic  party  on  the  lines  he  suggested  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  ought  to  have  adopted  at  the  Abbey  election  ? 

As  long  as  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  keeps  his  team  in 
order,  the  Liberals  will  not  be  inconsiderate  towards  the 
present  Administration.  They  have  an  important  part  to 
play  even  in  these  days.  It  may  be  asked.  Why  wait  on 
events  which  bring  no  reward  or  satisfaction?  The  task 
of  bolstering  up  a  minority  not  your  own  is  often  hard 
and  thankless,  and  already  there  are  signs  that  the 
Liberals  are  beginning  to  be  restless  in  the  House  and  in 
the  country,  and  at  times  do  not  hesitate  to  challenge  the 
Government.  But  we  may  assume  that  Mr.  Asquith  will 
Dot  come  into  conflict  with  the  Government  if  he  can  avoid 
it.  In  that  event  any  triumph  that  may  be  scored  will 
consequently  go  to  the  credit  of  the  Premier  and  his  party, 
iiot  when  Mr.  Asquith  is  absent  from  Westminster  some 
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of  his  followers  take  delight  in  inducing  members  to  vote 
against  the  Labour  Party. 

Sir  John  Simon  is  anxious  to  uphold  Liberal  principles 
and  expresses  himself  clearly  and  emphatically  on  that 
point.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Asquith  will  hesitate  to  inter¬ 
vene  if  the  Government  wander  over  their  political 
preserves.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  an  observer  rather 
than  an  adviser  during  the  present  session,  although  he 
has  occasionally  dashed  into  serious  conflicts  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

So  far  the  Liberals  have  not  come  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  Unionists,  for  very  good  reasons.  They  have 
heavy  responsibilities  in  the  House  and  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  general  political  situation.  In  the  Lobby  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  make  known  their  dissatisfaction  at  the 
general  state  of  affairs.  Their  patience  brings  them  little, 
if  any,  reward.  But  there  is  no  need  for  Liberals  to  form 
a  brigade  of  guards  to  assail  the  Unionists.  Liberalism  is 
not  dead  and  may  not  be  dying,  but  were  it  possible  for 
the  Labour  Government  to  hold  office  for  more  than  a 
year  the  Liberal  Party  would  soon  lose  influence  in  the 
country.  If  Liberalism  fails  to  play  a  leading  part  at 
Westminster  it  will  be  past  praying  for.  There  is  no  room 
for  any  obsequious  compliance  with  the  humours  of  men 
in  power  at  Westminster. 

The  country  is  watching  anxiously  and  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  the  Labour  programme.  They  have  not  yet  produced 
any  practical  measures,  but  the  Budget  is  “  popular,”  as 
far  as  Labour  and  Liberals  are  concerned.  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  are  not  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
confined  politically  within  a  narrow  circle. 

Who  made  it  possible  for  the  Labour  Party  to  supplant 
the  once  great  Liberal  organisation  The  British  people 
are  too  shrewd  to  be  beguiled  or  easily  misled  by  the 
vagaries  of  any  political  group  for  long.  Welcome  as  was 
the  first  Coalition  War  Ministry  to  them,  it  was  significant 
that  the  electors,  as  a  whole,  took  a  strong  dislike  to  the 
Lloyd  George  Coalition.  Thousands  of  Liberals,  who 
had  long  loyally  supported  their  leaders,  revolted  against 
this  clever  piece  of  leadership.  A  feeling  of  resentment 
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swept  through  the  country.  The  middle  and  other  work¬ 
ing  classes  did  not  hesitate  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  had 
not  been  fairly  dealt  by.  What  other  decision  could  they 
have  come  to  ?  At  the  succeeding  election  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
secured  an  easy  victory,  thanks  to  Liberal  support,  and  the 
Labour  Party  also  obtained  a  vast  number  of  adherents 
who  had  previously  held  staunchly  to  Liberal  leaders. 
•Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  party  was  at  once  strong  enough 
to  advance  from  the  gangway  to  the  Opposition  bench, 
while  the  Liberal  rank  and  file  were  relegated  to  the  bench 
below;  and  Labour-Socialists  are  in  office. 

The  change  in  the  classification  of  political  parties  since 
1922  is  remarkable.  While  Liberalism  has  dwindled. 
Labour  has  marched  forward.  The  Abbey  election 
merely  emphasised  the  remarkable  change  over  at  the  last 
General  Election.  The  Liberal  candidate  in  the  West¬ 
minster  division  was  contemptuously  ignored  in  a  con¬ 
stituency  composed  of  40,000  electors,  while  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  and  the  Labour  candidate  secured  practically 
the  whole  Liberal  support. 

It  may  be  that  the  British  people  are  still  chafing  under 
the  hard  times  which  no  Government  could  hope  imme¬ 
diately  to  improve.  The  workless  masses  are  enduring 
hardships;  the  middle  classes  bear  their  burdens  like 
Spartans.  The  cry  of  “  Socialism  ”  for  once  had  no  terror 
for  them.  Was  it  surprising  that  the  majority  of  the 
Labour  support  came  from  the  branches  of  Trade  Unions 
who  subscribed  to  the  Trade  Union  funds?  They  carry 
their  politics  into  the  factories,  workshops,  in  business 
houses,  and  in  the  large  local  stores.  They  look  to  Labour 
leaders  for  direction.  The  women  went  in  processions 
with  their  husbands  or  sweethearts  to  vote  at  the  poll  for 
Labour.  The  strength  of  the  present  Government  lies 
there  for  the  present.  The  prospects  of  the  Liberals  are 
more  uncertain.  They  have  lost  a  multitude  of  voters,  and 
they  will  have  to  play  a  more  influential  part  in  the  country 
if  they  are  ever  again  to  gain  office  and  power. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  LENINE* 


By  Mikhail  Petrovich  Artzybasheff 

A  MAN  has  died,  whom  some  considered  the  greatest  genius 
and  some  the  greatest  criminal  of  our  time.  While  he  was 
alive  one  could  praise  him,  curse  him,  cover  him  wi^ 
flattery  or  threats.  Over  his  grave  all  this  has  become 
futile.  It  matters  not;  not  one  word  will  reach  the  terrible 
distance  whither  his  red  shade  has  passed.  He  no  longer 
hears  the  curses  and  the  threats,  or  the  chorus  of 
hired  mourners — he  is  dead.  His  corpse  lies  in  a  red 
grave — this  corpse  which  decayed  even  during  his  life,  just 
as  crumbled  the  entire  venture  to  which  he  had  given  his 
strength.  No  one  will  ever  again  see  or  hear  him  who 
was  the  dictator  of  Russia  and  the  leader  of  the  revolution. 
Years  will  pass,  new  people  will  live,  there  will  be  new  wars 
and  revolutions;  new  ideas,  leaders,  and  prophets  will 
arise,  life  will  assume  new  forms  of  which  we  are  not 
granted  to  know  anything.  “  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,”  and  the  memory  of  man  will  not  keep  the 
living  image  of  our  revolution  and  of  its  leader.  Only  the 
laborious  historian  rummaging  in  dusty  archives  among 
half  putrid  documents  of  the  past  will  read  in  clumsy, 
antiquated  lettering  the  name  of  Lenine  and  dig  out  the 
bloody  story  of  our  days.  And  he  will  ponder  heavily  over 
the  historic  enigma : 

Who  was  this  man  ?  By  what  deeds  did  he  immortalise 
his  name,  what  power  lay  hidden  in  his  round,  bald  skull— 
because  of  which  millions  of  people  with  passion  and 
despair  rushed  to  destroy  their  homeland,  plunder  and  kill 
each  other  ?  Was  his  the  mind  of  a  genius  unerringly  fore¬ 
seeing  future  fate.^ 

No.  True,  he  calculated  the  moment,  he  knew  how  to 
use  it  for  the  seizure  of  power;  he  told  beforehand  that 
war  would  call  forth  a  revolution  in  Russia.  He  was  able 
to  organise  a  party  and  to  mould  it  with  iron  discipline. 

(i)  All  rights  reserved,  jointly  by  the  author  and  the  translator,  Frida 
Strindberg. 
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He  stirred  the  masses  to  follow  him  and  made  them  submit 
to  his  will  and  destroy  the  age-old  shelters  of  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people.  But  genius  and  destruction 
are  irreconcilable  concepts.  Genius  is  a  creative  force; 
and  he — created  nothing !  He  only  destroyed.  His 
“genius”  achieved  nothing  save  “follies  and  mis¬ 
takes”  which  he  himself  had  the  courage  to  publicly 
confess.  All  his  calculations  and  prophecies  proved 
to  be  one  wholesale  error,  a  deadly  crime  against 
sanity.  .  .  .  The  Communist  state  revealed  itself  as 

an  impossibility  under  contemporary  conditions,  and  col¬ 
lapsed  completely.  The  attempt  to  carry  the  revolution 
over  the  frontiers  of  Russia  did  not  succeed.  His 
prophecies  concerning  the  nearness  of  the  universal  revolu¬ 
tion  did  not  come  true.  The  “  mighty  republic  of 
workers”  was  transformed  into  a  desolate  place  where 
burrowed  in  the  ruins  thousands  of  thieves,  assassins, 
looters,  speculators,  adventurers,  grafters,  and  crooks. 
The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariate  degenerated  into  a 
dictatorship  over  the  proletariate  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Communist  party.  And  the  Russian  people,  although  not 
having  entered  with  even  one  foot  into  the  bright  kingdom 
of  Socialism,  were  hurled  back  into  the  epoch  of  primitive 
accumulation,  thence  to  return  slowly  and  with  difficulty 
to  the  starting  point.  A  more  pitiful  end  to  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  “genius”  cannot  be  imagined;  and  if  one 
1  remembers  that  men  who  were  not  blessed  with  genius  at 
all  had  pointed  out  to  Lenine  the  inevitability  of  such  an 
outcome,  and  that  he  nevertheless  could  not  see  nor  under¬ 
stand,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  “  genius  ” 
was  not  even  a  very  clever  man. 

j  In  general  this  “  genius  ”  was  narrow  and  dull,  under¬ 
stood  nothing  beyond  the  limited  circle  of  half  a  dozen 
social  ideas  among  which  he  dwelt.  Art,  music,  poetry, 
philosophy,  religion  were  for  him  empty  sounds.  He 
thought  only  in  the  terms  of  a  coarse,  heavy  materialism. 
He  thought  clumsily  and  ponderously,  frequently  falling 
mto  contradictions  and  expressing  himself  with  a  clumsy 
i-ngue. 

Was  he'  a  fiery  fanatic,  kindling  hearts  by  the  power  of 
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his  tragic  pathos?*  No.  There  was  not  in  him  that 
exaltation  which  forces  on  and  on  up  to  the  end,  regardless 
of  all.  He  was  tricky;  he  retreated;  he  turned  back;  he 
sought  breathing  spaces  and  compromises.  He  had  a  goal 
but  he  went  toward  it  by  twisted  paths,  and  in  the  end 
became  so  involved  that  he  even  lost  sight  of  his  goal 
Merciless  to  the  weak,  he  always  yielded  to  strength* 
having  announced  war  on  war,  he  surrendered  to  the  mercy 
of  German  Imperialism  at  the  first  defeat.  Having  pro¬ 
claimed  the  motto  “  Without  annexations  and  indemnities,” 
he  lived  up  to  it  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  at  the 
cost  of  powerless  Russia  gladly  recognising  annexation 
and  indemnities  to  anyone  who  could  show  him  his  fist. 
Having  proclaimed  sacred  the  right  of  the  people  to  self- 
determination,  he  immediately  destroyed  this  right  as  soon 
as  the  bayonets  were  in  his  hands.  Having  turned  the 
course  of  the  ship  of  State  toward  the  immediate  realisa¬ 
tion  of  Socialism,  he  instantly  shifted  it  round  to  the 
founding  of  a  new  capitalistic  economy,  as  soon  as  he 
came  upon  the  cannons  of  the  Kronstadt  resurrection. . . . 
More  than  once  or  twice  he  denounced  as  “  a  folly  and 
a  mistake  ”  that  which  the  day  before  he  had  proclaimed 
as  an  unfailing  truth  for  sake  of  which  he  had  destroyed 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  His  first  step  had  been  the 
calling  of  the  “  Constitutional  Assembly,”  and  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  capital  punishment. 

■  But  he  put  the  Constitutional  Assembly  to  flight  as  soon 
as  he  saw  that  the  Bolsheviki  had  not  received  a  majority 
in  it.  And  he  made  capital  punishment  an  every'day 
occurrence  in  Russia  for  many  years.  His  plan  of  bread 
monopoly  cost  the  lives  of  millions  of  Russian  peasants, 
and  his  unexpected  abjuration  of  his  plan  he  explained 
with  cynical  frankness :  “  If  we  do  not  immediately,  by 
telegraph,  inform  all  of  a  change  in  our  political  course, 
we  are  lost.”  .  .  .  Fanatics  and  prophets  do  not  speak 
like  that.  This  is  the  voice  of  a  man  who  trembles  only 
for  his  worldly  power.  Neither  was  he  a  hero,  inspiring 
others  by  his  personal  courage.  Napoleon  on  the  font 
d'Arcole,  and  Lenine  behind  the  twenty-seven  locks  of  the 
Kremlin — what  irreconcilable  images  !  Nothing  proves 
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that  he  was  not  simply  a  coward.  He  sent  others  into  the 
most  dangerous  places,  but  his  own  face  was  never 
illuminated  by  the  lightning  of  shots  in  the  tempest  of 
street  battles.  Where  arms  and  bullets  spoke,  Lenine  hid, 
disappeared,  masqueraded  his  face,  dressed  as  a  woman; 
after  the  attack  on  him  by  the  unfortunate  Fanny  Kaplan 
he  sequestered  himself  entirely  behind  the  Kremlin  walls; 
and  if  perforce  on  a  specially  solemn  occasion  he  appeared 
on  the  platform,  he  was  always  surrounded  by  an  impene¬ 
trable  crowd  of  evident  and  of  secret  guards.  The  people 
could  see  their  idolised  “  leader  ”  only  from  afar. 

Did  he  have  that  iron  will  of  which  people,  themselves 
denied  will  power  and  ready  to  grant  supernatural  attri¬ 
butes  to  anyone  who  could  bend  their  necks,  shouted  so 
much? 

No.  Will  is  inflexibility  and  unyieldingness.  But  he 
was  unable  to  carry  through  his  intentions;  he  could 
not  control  his  supporters  even  when  it  grew  evident  that 
they  were  destroying  the  entire  venture  by  their  corruption, 
eraft  and  licence. 

Was  he  “the  greatest  criminal”?  ....  Objectively, 
yes.  No  man  ever  caused  humanity  so  much  suffering, 
and  he  was  the  inciter  to  all  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  the 
Bolsheviki  and  the  dark  masses  of  the  people.  It  was  at 
his  word  that  they  plundered,  violated  —  he  knew  it, 
wanted  it.  But  subjectively  he  was  not  a  criminal.  Per¬ 
sonally  he  killed  no  one,  robbed  no  one,  and  would  hardly 
have  been  capable  of  that.  When  he  cast  his  criminal 
slogans  into  the  crowd  he  did  not  have  in  mind  his  personal 
gain,  he  did  not  seek  material  goods,  and  he  lived  as 
simply  at  the  height  of  his  power  as  he  would  have  lived 
if  he  had  remained  an  ordinary  journalist.  Precisely  this 
surrounded  him  with  a  legendary  halo  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  They  idealised  him  as  they  never  had  idealised 
the  Czar,  sincerely  believing  that  the  Communists  kept 
from  Lenine  the  truth  concerning  their  suffering,  even  as 
the  officials  had  formerly  kept  it  from  the  Czar.  They  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  personally  a  just,  good,  and  responsive 
man,  loving  the  poor,  and  all  their  hate  they  poured  on  the 
Comrade-Commissars,  the  Tovarishi.  But  Lenine’s  sin 
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was  worse  than  “  the  pitiful  sin  of  ignorance.”  Precisely 
Lenine  was  the  soul  of  Bolshevism,  the  living  personifica¬ 
tion  of  its  horrors.  In  his  brain  were  born  those  ideas 
which  destroyed  life  and  human  beings.  Their  bloody 
slogans  were  his  personal  expressions,  even  the  famous 
“  Rob  the  robbers.”  Precisely  he  demanded  “  No 
clemency  for  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  !  ”  And  as  i 
enemies  he  considered  all  who  thought  otherwise  than  he. 
Lenine  and  no  other  drew  the  bloody  course  of  Bolshevism. 
To  him  belonged  the  programme  of  the  Red  Terror. 

Was  he  a  demon?  .  .  .  No.  He  lacked  entirely  the  J 
demoniac  drunkenness  of  a  “  ferocity  for  the  sake  of 
ferocity.”  He  destroyed  lives,  but  he  experienced  no  | 
personal  bitterness  against  those  whom  he  destroyed.  All 
which  he  did,  he  did  “In  The  Name,”  and  one  must 
confess,  to  be  fair,  that  at  the  bottom  of  his  activity  lay  the  ■ 
striving  for  humanity’s  happiness.  He  made  mistakes, 
he  was  in  the  grip  of  a  Utopia,  he  led  the  world  toward  an 
abyss,  but  he  imagined  that  he  led  it  to  the  bright  kingdom 
of  Communist  brotherhood,  the  paradise  of  labour.  True, 
he  was  a  despot  by  nature,  but  his  despotism  was  rooted  in 
his  firm  conviction  that  he  alone  knew  the  truth.  He  was 
not  even  eager  for  honour  in  the  coarse  sense  of  the  word. 
The  showy  side  of  power  did  not  attract  him.  He  dreamt 
of  being  the  leader  of  humanity,  but  of  this  all  dream 
who  consider  themselves  prophets  and  believe  in  the  | 
infallibility  of  their  ideas. 

Thus,  not  a  “  genius,”  not  a  fanatic,  not  a  hero,  not  a 
criminal,  not  a  demon,  and  not  a  seeker  of  honours — what,  j 
then,  was  he?  Wherein  lay  the  secret  of  his  fatal  power?  i 

The  autopsy  of  Lenine  disclosed  terrible  destruction  in  i 
his  brain.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  determine  at  what  i 
moment  the  destructive  poison  entered  it.  Only  toward  i 
the  very  end  obvious  disturbances  revealed  themselves,  in  | 
the  specific  failure  of  speech,  in  the  continuous  and  auto-  \ 
matic  repetitions  of  the  same  sentences  and  words.  Those  ! 
who  heard  his  last  speech  had  a  sensation  as  though  there  j 
were  in  his  brain  actually  a  nail,  around  which  his  thoughts  ■ 
pivoted  helplessly.  From  the  very  nature  of  his  illness 
one  could  conclude  that  it  had  lasted  for  many  years.  The  ! 
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history  of  Lenine’s  sickness  explains  much  in  the  history  of 
Bolshevism,  granted  that  we  regard  things  in  the  material¬ 
istic  spirit  which  the  Bolsheviki  themselves  strive  to  supply 
for  every  ideology.  In  any  case  Lenine  before  andi  after 
1902  are  different  men.  Apparently  that  year  was  the  year 
of  some  internal  crisis.  At  that  moment  Lenine  suddenly 
very  curtly  and  brusquely  changed,  turning  from  the 
methods  of  pure  social  democracy  to  methods  of  a  con- 
spiratory  and  terroristic  character. 

Already  between  1905  and  1907  he  conceived  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  revolutionary  activity  which  he  later  on  put  into 
effect.  But  only  at  the  occasion  of  the  world-war  and  of 
the  Russian  revolution  did  he  completely  disclose  his 
“idealistic  madness.”  This  creates  the  picture  of  an 
uncontrollable  conflagration.  .  .  .  “  The  monster  did  not 
show  its  claws  at  once,”  wrote  a  Russian  historian- 
journalist.  But  this  “monster”  was  the  monster  of 
insanity  which  gradually  devoured  the  brain  of  Lenine 
until  he  flamed  up  wholly  “  the  torch  of  a  world’s  social 
revolution.” 

Contemporary  science  is  not  able  to  establish  definite 
boundaries  between  “  genius  ”  and  “  psychic  abnormality.” 
But  the  autopsy  of  Lenine  established  beyond  doubt  that 
he  had  been  psychically  abnormal  long  before  he  became 
openly  insane.  He  was  on  the  direct  way  to  complete 
madness,  and  only  the  deviation  of  the  process  on  to  the 
direction  of  the  motory  centres,  putting  an  end  to  his  life, 
saved  him  from  idiocy. 

But,  despite  all  this,  this  man  was  the  spiritual  and 
actual  leader  of  a  mighty  political  party  which  had  enslaved 
the  Russian  people  and  threatened  the  whole  world.  This 
party  slavishly  followed  him,  recognising  him  as  an  infal¬ 
lible  authority.  Seen  in  this  light,  if  2  x  2  is  still  an  axiom, 
we  cannot  doubt  but  that  a  mentally  abnormal  man 
inspired,  founded  and  directed  the  Communist  movement. 
A  lunatic  in  the  role  of  a  leader  of  a  political  party,  dic¬ 
tator  of  a  huge  land,  unlimited  master  of  150,000  million 
men  .  .  .  what  a  phantasmagoria !  The  question  of 
“  how  ”  he  could  have  such  power  over  not  only  millions 
of  ignorant  Russian  workmen  and/  peasants,  but  also  over 
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the  majority  of  not-stupid  people,  frequently  of  European 
education,  seems  to  form  an  insoluble  riddle. 

###### 

The  riddle  seems  insoluble,  however,  only  as  long  as 
we  attempt  to  solve  it  by  applying  to  the  personality  of 
Lenine  all  kinds  of  heroic  epithets  and  endowing  him  with 
supernatural  power.  It  suffices  merely  to  shift  the  centre 
of  gravity  from  the  personality  of  the  leader  to  the 
psychology  of  the  masses  and  groups  which  followed  him, 
and  the  riddle  solves  itself. 

Human  life  has  long  ago  assumed  such  a  form  that  the 
great  majority  of  human  beings  consider  themselves  justly 
exploited,  dejected  and  despoiled.  When  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  religious  creeds,  promising  them  justice  beyond 
the  grave,  was  slowly  destroyed,  humanity  lost  all  consola¬ 
tion  and  justification  for  the  existing  order  of  things.  One 
only  longing — the  gaining  of  concrete  earthly  happiness, 
then  and  there,  and  personally — took  hold  of  men.  At 
the  same  time  envy,  rage  and  a  desire  for  vengeance  grew 
up  with  monstrous  vigour.  These  savage  instincts  were 
strengthened  by  that  war  of  unparalleled  ferocity  which 
fell  with  its  burden  on  the  downtrodden  lower  classes. 

The  outbreak  was  inevitable,  and  logically  its  pre¬ 
destined  place  of  birth  was  a  backward,  half-barbarian 
country  with  a  dark,  downtrodden  population  who  had 
suffered  grievously  during  the  war.  History  itself  pointed 
to  Russia.  Fortunately  so  for  Europe,  since  in  our  still 
savage  country  Bolshevism  assumed  such  horrid  shapes 
that  more  cultured  nations  shrank  back  from  it  in  horror. 
If  the  social  revolution  had  made  its  appearance  in  a  more 
civilised  country  and  had  not  disclosed  its  gruesome  face 
en  plein,  the  conflagration  would  have  spread  over  the 
whole  world. 

Bolshevism  is  looked  upon  as  a  typically  Russian  pro¬ 
duct.  This  is  wrong.  Bolshevism  is  the  expression  of 
those  emotions  and  instincts  which  exist  wherever  there  are 
exploiters  and  exploited,  rich  and  poor,  fortunate  and 
unfortunate.  The  masses  are  everywhere  cruel  and 
coarse. 
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But  they  are  dull  and  stupid.  They  see  no  way  out  and 
are  incapable  of  seeking  paths.  Fear,  habit  and  obedience 
hold  them  back.  They  need  a  leader.  There  were  leaders, 
but  they  shrank  back  aghast  before  the  threatening  perspec¬ 
tive  of  a  universal  upheaval.  Though  opetily  preaching 
the  need  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole  old  world, 
they  dared  not  pronounce  the  final  word,  dared  not  rouse 
the  elements  and  wade  through  blood.  Helplessly  and 
hypocritically  they  blundered  among  the  contradictions 
of  their  theories  and  their  practice.  They  praised  the 
revolution  and  feared  it,  called  on  the  proletariate  to 
struggle  but  kept  them  from  power.  They  incited  class 
hatred  but  preached  fraternity.  With  one  hand  they  held 
a  burning  torch  to  the  powder-arsenal,  with  the  other  they 
quenched  it  with  the  waters  of  cold  reason.  A  man  was 
needed  whom  no  horrors  would  terrify,  neither  mountains 
of  dead  nor  seas  of  blood,  neither  rivers  of  tears  nor 
general  destruction,  neither  outrage  to  all  thdt  men  hold 
sacred,  nor  the  ruin  of  culture.  Only  an  irresponsible 
being,  a  madman,  a  morally  insane  could  do  all  this.  And 
Fate  sent  him. 

Always  with  the  fixed,  sly,  malicious  smile  of  the  lunatic, 
his  brain  seething  with  diseased  ideas,  uncontrolled  like  a 
demon  and  wily  like  a  beast,  came  Lenine. 

Alone  and  solely  in  the  fact  that  his  mania  coincided  with 
the  dark  instincts  of  the  masses  and  the  .secret  desires  of 
their  leaders  lies  the  whole  secret  of  his  success  and 
witchery. 

All  things  are  relative  in  the  world.  Wisdom  and  truth 
are  relative.  Men  always  take  for  wisdom  and  truth  that 
which  they  need,  which  coincides  with  their  inclinations, 
pleases  them. 

Look  at  those  whom  Lenine  lighted  to  a  pedestal  and 
who  enthusiastically  followed  him  :  at  the  bottom  ignorant 
masses  of  working  men  embittered  by  exploitation,  and 
Russian  peasants  greedy  for  the  soil.  Higher  up  all  kinds 
of  hidden  and  openly  criminal  thieves,  assassins,  looters, 
treasury-rats,  grafters,  deserters,  crooks  and  blasphemers. 
Still  higher  international  adventurers,  associated  with  a 
number  of  Utopian  fanatics  or  bloody  sadists  of  the  type 
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of  Kedrov  or  Djerjinsky.  And  above  them  their  tragic 
jester,  universal  boaster,  Zinoviev,  and  their  Bonaparte  of 
five-minutes’  make,  Trotzki. 

To  these  people  Lenine  naturally  did  not  seem  mad 
since  he  in  his  insane  fearlessness  appeared  to  them  the 
living  personification  of  all  which  lay  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  their  own  souls,  but  was  hindered  in  its  expression  on 
one  side  by  their  cowardice  and  by  their  sane  reason  on  the 
other.  Lenine  alone  dared  to  step  on  sanity  and  all  human 
morality,  and  in  this  lies  the  secret  of  his  power  over  them. 

Lenine  died. 

There  exists  a  widespread  belief  that  his  death  came  too 
late,  and  can  no  longer  have  any  actual  effect  on  the  fate  of 
the  revolution  and  the  power  of  the  Soviet.  In  evidence 
of  this  they  refer  to  the  fact  that  Lenine  had  already  long 
absented  himself  from  Government  work  and  that  all  the 
same  there  had  been  no  catastrophe.  They  think  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Soviet  power  has  grown  sufficiently 
strong  to  dispense  with  its  chief.  That  would  be  true,  if 
the  goal  of  the  revolution  had  only  been  the  creation  of  a 
Soviet  power.  But  the  power  was  considered  a  means 
only,  and  not  an  end. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  people,  however,  the  goal  of  the 
revolution  lay  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  the  old,  but 
also  in  the  creation  of  a  new  structure,  based  on  reason, 
righteousness  and  economic  progress. 

As  long  as  the  Soviet  power  was  at  work  carrying  out 
the  first  part  of  the  programme,  its  activities  coincided  with 
the  mood  of  the  masses.  But  the  people  have  grown 
weary.  They  have  shed  blood,  have  destroyed  everything, 
have  satisfied  their  thirst  for  looting  and  retaliation,  and 
the  time  has  come  when  they  will  demand  of  the  Bolshev¬ 
ists  the  fulfilment  of  the  second  half  of  the  programme. 
The  Soviet  power  can  remain  strong  and  a  recognised 
government  of  the  people  only  if  they  can  create  really  a 
better,  new  way  of  life. 

Alas,  long  before  the  death  of  Lenine  it  became 
obvious  that  Bolshevism  had  a  past,  but  no  future.  It 
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revealed  that  not  one  of  these  men  who  had  so  free  of  care 
assumed  the  role  of  the  destroyer  had  the  slightest  notion 
of  what  he  should  create  after  the  destruction  of  the  old. 
“  The  bright  kingdom  of  the  workers  ”  became  an  empty 
phrase  without  a  real  meaning.  In  the  meantime  the 
people  perished,  terrible  famine  destroyed  millions,  bloody 
uprisings  multiplied  and  grew.  Life  inexorably  made  its 
demands.  A  panic  began  among  the  Bolsheviki.  It  was 
then  that  Lenine  presented  his  “  New  Economic  Policy  ” 
—a  return  to  the  old  path  as  the  only  means  of  getting  off 
a  dead  track.  Clearly,  by  returning  to  the  old  order  the 
Soviet  power  signed  the  bankruptcy  of  its  ideology,  and 
from  then  on  the  very  natural  question  was  bound  to  arise 
among  the  masses  :  “  Why  the  Bolsheviki  and  not  others  ?  ” 
Since  the  dream  of  a  blissful  Communistic  State  had  been 
postponed  indefinitely,  and  those  in  power  were  occupied 
solely  in  the  re-establishment  of  what  had  been  destroyed, 
it  seemed  given  that  others  more  capable  and  efficient 
should  engage  in  the  task.  The  New  Economic  Policy 
came  as  a  conclusive  evidence  that  there  was  no  need  of  a 
Soviet  power  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  Communists. 
The  fate  of  the  utterly  confused  Bolsheviki  might  have 
been  sealed  had  not  Lenine,  whom  his  abnormality  lifted 
beyond  the  reach  of  normal  human  emotions — preserved 
entirely  his  sang  froid,  which  hypnotised  his  disciples  into 
the  reassurance  that  things  were  not  so  hopelessly 
d  absurdum  as  they  seemed,  and  that  at  the  right  moment 
the  beloved  leader  would  speak  once  more  and  would  guide 
Bolshevism  back  on  to  the  straight  road  of  Socialism. 

Those  who  do  not  realise  that  Lenine’s  demise  was  a 
catastrophe  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  events  and 
the  significance  of  Lenine.  J ust  as  an  incompetent  diagnos¬ 
tician  perceives  the  danger  only  after  the  illness  has  turned 
into  agony,  they  do  not  understand,  that  often  the  very 
nature  of  a  disease  foretells  a  fatal  outcome.  Now  the 
absence  of  the  leader  has  brought  the  Bolsheviki  face  to 
face  with  the  necessity  of  at  last  giving  themselves  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  what  would  have  to  follow.  Their  chief- 
commander  departed,  just  as  the  enemy’s  positions  had  all 
been  taken,  and  the  generals  were  facing  the  questions. 
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“To  where?”  and  “What  for?”  to  direct  their  armies. 
Till  then  all  had  blindly  followed  the  Red  Flag  in  a  mad¬ 
man’s  hand.  He  had  spoken  of  the  need  of  destruction : 
they  had  destroyed.  He  had  spoken  of  pitiless  war  on 
the  enemies  of  the  revolution  :  they  had  shed  blood  in 
streams.  He  had  shouted  “  Rob  the  robbers  ”  :  they  had 
plundered.  He  had  considered  a  New  Economic  Policy 
necessary :  they  had  formed  their  N.E.P.  Always  and 
ever  they  had  sustained  that  after  the  N.E.P.  their 
leader  would  present  them  with  other  policies — and  they 
had  paid  no  heed  to  the  future ;  but  after  the  leader  has 
gone,  this  future  has  come  close  upon  them  and  has 
become  the  present.  The  iron  laws  of  necessity  have 
demanded  that  they  give  an  immediate  and  positive  answer 
to  a  thousand  positive  questions,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  chief  question,  “  What  is  the  sense  and  purpose 
of  a  dictatorship  of  the  party  ?  ” 

To  this  question  not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  give 
an  answer,  and  each  of  them  realised  by  then  that  hence¬ 
forth  he  would  have  to  solve  the  problem  of  reconstruction 
by  himself,  and  for  them  all.  True,  they  still  had  the 
commandments  of  their  leader,  but  those  really  con¬ 
cerned  the  past;  and  each  of  them,  furthermore,  under¬ 
stood  them  in  his  own  way.  Problems  which  hitherto  had 
been  decided  by  the  sole  word  of  Lenine  now  must  be 
decided  by  the  clashing  of  the  opinions  of  many,  none  of 
whom  has  prominence,  because  all  are  equal  in  having  no 
programme,  and  can  have  none.  Disputes  and  struggle 
for  power  arose  among  the  Soviet  chiefs.  Comrade 
Preobrajensky  was  right  when  he  cried  out  to  Kamenev 
during  the  Moscow  Sessions ;  “  Why  are  you  always  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  Lenine  .  .  .  Lenine.  .  .  .’  ?  Lenine  was  Lenine, 
but  what  kind  of  authorities  are  you  ?  ” 

These  Moscow  Sessions  unmasked  the  sophistication  of 
Bolshevism  altogether.  The  defenders  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  and  the  opposition  were  in  one  and  the  same 
position.  The  defenders  could  not  explain  what  they 
defended,  and  the  opposition  could  propose  nothing  new. 
Every  word  degenerated  into  reproaches,  personal  attacks. 
A  struggle  of  personalities  broke  out,  much  like  the  fatal 
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confusion  which  might  start  aboard  a  ship  if  the  captain 
had  been  swept  off  by  a  wave  and  none  of  the  crew  knew 
where  to  steer  the  course  :  each  urges  his  advice  then,  each 
one  commands,  thinking  he  is  the  only  one  who  knows  the 
road  to  salvation.  Gradually  this  struggle  among  the 
chiefs  began  to  involve  the  lower  ranks  of  the  party  as 
the  leaders  had  to  seek  support,  and  appealed  to  those 
who  could  settle  a  dispute  by  force.  This  was  a  warning 
of  the  impending  end.  And  the  cause  of  the  collapse  was 
the  disappearance  of  the  irresponsible  power,  Lenine,  who 
with  the  recklessness  of  the  insane  had  gone  forward  and 
backward,  it  mattered  not  to  him,  without  reflecting  or 
looking  upon  life.  This  heedlessness  was  impossible  for 
the  small,  average  men,  fearful  before  the  logic  of  life, 
who  had  remained  behind.  As  long  as  Lenine  had  been 
alive  the  Bolsheviki  could  operate  with  his  name,  still 
hoping  that  he  once  more  might  ascend  the  platform  to 
pronounce  the  final  all-decisive  word  which  would  save 
all.  The  death  of  Lenine  struck  the  final  blow.  With 
it  vanished  the  last  hope  for  the  wonder-working  word 
which  would  open  new  horizons  and  new  goals,  and,  what 
was  most  terrible  of  all,  the  masses  became  restive.  .The 
people,  rightly  identifying  Lenine  with  Bolshevism,  on  the 
one  hand,  believed  in  him  alone ;  on  the  other,  feared  only 
him.  .  .  .  They  felt  that  now  on  top  no  longer  was  that 
terrible  uncalculable  Might  which  stopped  at  nothing,  that 
on  top  were  only  ordinary,  ignorant,  hesitant  men.  They 
felt  that  those  in  power  did  not  know  themselves  for  what 
they  existed,  and  were  losing  their  strength  by  dividing 
into  dozens  of  hostile  groups.  They  felt  that  at  the  same 
time  their  own  strength,  their  own  significance,  were 
growing.* 

In  conclusion,  without  setting  dates  or  foretelling  the 
manner,  I  can  affirm  the  following :  Bolshevism  and 
Lenine  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  Bolshevism  is 
merely  destruction.  The  death  of  Lenine  is  an  event  of 

(i)  Here  I  must  point  out  that  parallel  to  the  psychological  process,  in 
the  frame  of  which  I  here  view  events,  function  many  factors  of  purely 
economic  significance.  Within  the  limits  of  this  article,  however,  I  cannot 
discuss  them. 
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decisive  significance,  as  it  took  the  ground  from  under 
the  Soviet  power  by  disclosing  the  bankruptcy  of  its  ideals. 
The  result  of  it  must  be  the  complete  break-up  of  the 
Communist  party  into  three  principal  groups :  reasonable 
men  who,  shaking  off  the  hypnosis,  understand  the 
necessity  for  a  complete  break  with  the  Communist  past 
and  the  need  for  re-establishing  a  normal  order;  extreme 
Utopians  who  see  salvation  in  the  return  to  the  methods  of 
belligerent  Communism;  and,  finally,  adventurers,  who 
only  want  to  seize  the  power  fallen  from  the  dead  hands 
of  the  leader. 

The  struggle  between  these  groups  must  sooner  or  later 
end  in  armed  encounters,  since  their  differences  are  irre¬ 
concilable.  In  this  struggle,  consequently  and  naturally, 
must  be  involved  at  first  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party, 
then  the  Red  Army,  and,  finally,  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Whoever  will  prove  the  victor  in  this  struggle,  the  result 
will  be  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  power  and  the  destruction 
of  Bolshevism. 

But  the  process  will  be  difficult  and  painful.  There  will 
be  street  disturbances,  plunder,  and  murder.  There  will 
be  mass  arrests  and  executions.  The  executioners,  sens¬ 
ing  their  ruin,  will  try  to  destroy  in  advance  all  those  in 
whom  they  see  their  possible  rivals  and  avengers  for  the 
bloodstained  past,  and  the  lowest  masses  will  celebrate 
with  pillage  and  plunder  the  last  Red  Days  of  dying 
Bolshevism. 

Translated  by  Frida  Strindheri. 


THE  PASSING  OF  A  DYNASTY 

By  H.  Charles  Woods 


The  enforced  abdication  of  the  Danish  dynasty  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Republic  in  Greece  depend  upon  events 
extending  over  several  decades.  From  the  year  1903, 
when  a  military  revolution  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
country,  a  great  struggle  has  been  in  almost  continuous 
progress  between  the  older  political  parties,  which  later 
became  the  Royalist  P.arty,  and  the  more  liberal  minded 
members  of  the  community,  who  are  usually  known  as 
Veniselists.  At  intervals  the  domestic  political  struggle 
has  been  influenced  almost  exclusively  by  the  internal 
situation,  and  at  others  it  has  been  closely  connected  and 
bound  up  with  occurrences  outside  the  former  kingdom. 
Under  such  circumstances,  in  order  to  understand  the 
broader  reasons  of  the  recent  change  of  regime  in  Athens, 
it  is  necessary  to  realise  the  ups  and  downs  through  which 
the  now  deposed  royal  family  has  passed  in  recent  years, 
and  to  examine  some  of  the  developments  which  have 
taken  place  during  four  reigns — each  so  replete  in  events 
as  to  merit  discussion  at  full  length. 

The  first  period  necessary  of  review,  when  the  Greek 
national  prestige  stood  extremely  low,  extends  from  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  century  until  the  formation  of 
M.  Veniselos’  first  Ministry  in  the  autumn  of  1910.  The 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Graeco-Turkish  War  of  1897  was 
followed  by  the  complications  surrounding  the  Cretan 
question,  and,  whilst  the  position  of  King  George  himself 
remained  comparatively  unaffected,  by  a  serious  decline 
in  the  reputation  of  the  younger  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  especially  of  the  Crown  Prince,  afterwards 
King  Constantine.  Subsequent  to  the  Young  Turkish 
Revolution  of  1908,  the  existing  discontent  became  more 
acute,  because  the  Hellenic  Government  did,  and  could 
do,  nothing  either  to  redeem  the  position  of  Greece  or  to 
secure  the  possession  of  Crete.  This,  coupled  with  the 
privileged  position  occupied  by  the  Royal  Princes  in  the 
army,  and  with  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen  were  held 
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not  to  take  their  duties  and  lives  sufficiently  seriously, 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  peaceful  revolution  which 
broke  out  in  August,  1909.  That  revolution  established 
the  power  of  the  Military  League,  which  practically 
dismissed  the  Princes  from  the  Service  and  which 
absolutely  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  country  until  the 
spring  of  1910,  Early  in  that  year  M.  Veniselos,  having 
been  invited  to  come  to  Athens,  proposed  that  a  National 
Assembly  should  be  convoked,  and  thereby  secured  the 
retirement  of  the  Military  League  into  the  background. 
From  that  time  onwards  the  already  renowned  Cretan 
leader  became  the  most  prominent  man  in  Greek  politics; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  October  that  this  states¬ 
man  formed  his  first  Cabinet  and  began  to  play  an  avowed 
part  in  South-Eastern  Europe. 

Although  the  situation  varied  a  great  deal  in  that  time, 
the  second  historical  period  under  discussion  may  be  said 
to  have  lasted  from  October,  1910,  until  March,  1915, 
during  which  time  M.  Veniselos  not  only  occupied  the 
position  of  Premier,  but  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  his  rSgime  the  constitution  was 
revised,  the  administration  and  the  army  were  reorganised, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  was  reinstated  as  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Military  Forces.  And  besides  these 
internal  reforms  and  changes,  the  Prime  Minister  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Balkan 
League  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  two  Balkan  campaigns, 
which  raised  Greece  from  the  position  of  a  Balkan  State 
of  minor  significance  to  one  of  considerable  importance, 
and  gave  her  the  possession  of  Crete — a  disturbing  factor 
to  the  previous  generation.  Moreover,  in  the  short  remain¬ 
ing  lifetime  of  King  George  it  was  remarkable  how  that 
Sovereign  and  the  Premier  adapted  themselves  to  the 
circumstances  and  worked  together  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  Thus,  once  His  Majesty  had  accepted  the  new 
leader,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  personal  feelings 
and  to  have  utilised  the  capacity  of  a  man  who  had  already 
proved  himself  to  be  the  saviour  of  modern  Greece.  M. 
Veniselos,  who  had  consistently  opposed  the  policy  of 
Prince  George  in  Crete,  also  showed  his  largeness  of 
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character,  for,  instead  of  favouring  the  extreme  measures 
which  he  could  then  have  carried,  he  furthered  the 
re-establishment  of  the  royal  prestige  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  good  of  the  Hellenic  cause. 

The  assassination  of  King  George  at  Salonica  in  March, 
1913,  constituted  a  milestone  in  Greek  politics,  because 
it  removed  a  man  who  certainly  was  popular  with  a  vast 
majority  of  his  people,  and  because,  with  the  accession 
of  King  Constantine,  there  really  began  the  great  struggle 
which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
earlier  in  the  present  year.  M.  Veniselos  recognised  the 
wider  interests  of  Hellenism,  but  the  King,  who  had 
regained  and  vastly  increased  his  popularity,  largely  as  a 
result  of  his  part  in  the  Balkan  Wars,  consistently 
opposed  a  leader  to  whom  he  should  have  been  grateful. 
When  the  World  War  came,  therefore,  and  when  it  was 
clear  that  the  Prime  Minister  favoured  the  intervention 
of  Greece  upon  the  Allied  side.  His  Majesty  utilised  his 
undoubted  popularity  and  insisted  upon  a  policy  of 
neutrality,  which  was  favoured  by  the  average  Greek,  not 
only  with  the  object  of  avoiding  war,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  ridding  himself  of  a  man  whom  he  detested. 
With  this  object  in  view,  and  in  March,  1915,  the  King 
demanded  his  resignation,  and  a  month  later  dissolved 
the  Chamber. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
events  which  took  place  during  the  third  historical  phase 
under  discussion,  that  is  between  the  first  retirement  of 
M.  Veniselos  and  his  return  to  Athens  as  Prime  Minister 
in  June,  1917.  Throughout  this  time,  whilst  the 
supporters  of  that  statesman  believed  in  intervention  on 
the  Allied  side,  the  Royalists  favoured  neutrality,  finally 
developing  into  a  neutrality  more  or  less  friendly  to  the 
Central  Powers.  After  M.  Gounaris,  the  practical  leader 
of  the  older  parties,  had  been  Prime  Minister  for  some 
three  months,  M.  Veniselos  secured  a  majority  at  the 
election  of  1915,  and  some  weeks  later  he  was  recalled 
to  office.  But  this  change  did  not  carry  with  it  the  entry 
of  Greece  into  the  war,  because  neutrality  was  growing 
daily  more  and  more  popular,  and  because  the  European 
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situation  had  become  materially  changed  since  the  preced- 
j  ing  January.  Suggested  concessions  to  Bulgaria  were  not 

received  with  favour,  the  Dardanelles  campaign  was  prov¬ 
ing  a  failure,  and  the  active  and  well-conducted  German 
‘  propaganda  was  having  an  ever-increasing  influence  in 

I  magnifying  the  prestige  of  the  King  and  in  undermining 

i  the  position  of  his  opponent,  who  was  again  compelled 

I  to  retire  in  connection  with  the  original  landing  at  Salonica. 

1  Again,  whereas  the  Greeks  were  generally  favourable  to 

(  the  Allied  cause,  they  greatly  resented  the  suggestion  that 

the  King,  whom  they  idolised,  had  pledged  himself  to  the 
j  Central  Powers,  and  the  Allied  campaign  in  Macedonia, 

the  attempts  to  persuade  Greece  to  fulfil  her  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions  towards  Serbia,  and  the  measures  subsequently  taken 
by  the  Allies  to  reduce  Greece  to  a  state  of  impotence, 
all  tended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  party  which  gradu- 
j  ally  improved  its  position  in  the  country.  In  the  end,  and 

j  some  months  after  M.  Veniselos  had  established  his  inde- 

{  pendent  Government  at  Salonica,  the  arbitrary  manner  in 

which  King  Constantine  was  compelled  to  leave  Athens 
I  by  M.  Jonnart,  the  High  Commission  of  the  Protecting 

;  Powers,  and  the  facts  that  the  young  Alexander  was  estab- 

s  lished  on  the  throne  and  that  M.  Veniselos  was  brought 

I  back  to  power  practically  under  the  protection  of  Allied 

bayonets,  merely  enhanced  the  popularity  of  King  Con¬ 
stantine  and  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  many  of  the 
subsequent  events. 

^  In  the  interval  between  June,  1917,  and  November, 

*  1920,  which  interval  embraces  the  fourth  historical  phase, 

I  M.  Veniselos  temporarily  improved  the  external  position 

I  of  his  country,  but  this  did  not  serve  to  re-establish  or  to 

:  maintain  his  reputation  at  home.  Immediately  after  that 

*  statesman  arrived  in  Athens  and  again  became  Premier, 

J  Greece  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  Western  Powers,  and  the 

>  Hellenic  representative  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 

I  prominent  men  who  took  part  in  the  peace  negotiations. 

A  Greek  landing  at,  and  an  advance  from,  Smyrna  was 
authorised  in  May,  1919,  Greece  secured  entirely  unex¬ 
pected  concessions  during  the  San  Remo  Conference  of 
May,  1920,  and  in  the  following  month  her  army  was 
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permitted  or  encouraged  to  push  forward  into  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Treaty  of  Sevres,  which  embodied  the 
favourable  conditions  obtained  by  Greece,  was  well 
received  at  Athens,  but  credit  was  not  given  to  M. 
Veniselos,  and  his  popularity,  which  had  never  been  at  a 
high  level  after  his  return  from  Salonica,  rapidly  declined. 
The  continued  mobilisation  of  the  army,  the  very 
faulty  administration,  and  the  prolongation  of  martial  law 
greatly  weakened  the  Government.  In  the  end,  when  the 
conduct  of  the  notorious  “  Corps  de  la  Surete  ”  had  greatly 
exasperated  the  majority  of  the  people,  the  death  of  the 
youthful  King  Alexander  (which  occurred  on  October 
25th,  1920,  as  a  result  of  a  monkey  bite)  put  the  finishing 
touch  upon  the  situation.  Indeed,  once  the  dynastic  ques¬ 
tion  was  openly  Introduced  into  the  political  arena,  and 
when  it  became  a  question  of  the  policy  of  M.  Veniselos 
or  of  the  return  of  King  Constantine,  the  answer  of  the 
people  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  result  of  the 
election  and  of  the  plebiscite,  held  respectively  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  1920,  should  have  been  anticipated 
by  those  aware  of  the  relative  popularity  of  the  two  most 
prominent  personalities  in  recent  Greek  politics. 

The  overwhelming  demand  for  the  King’s  return,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  phase,  was  a  great 
triumph  for  that  personage,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  would  have  occupied  the  throne  until  his  death  had  it 
not  been  for  the  existence  and  development  of  a  situation 
over  which  His  Majesty  and  the  Royalist  leaders  had  only 
a  partial  control.  Greece  was  already  committed  to  an 
Asiatic  and  Imperialistic  policy,  which  represented  the 
sentiments  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Greek  people.  Until 
the  change  of  regime,  she  had  been  encouraged  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  her  Anatolian  adventure  with  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  realise  the  Western  scheme  represented  in 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  1920 
the  local  and  international  conditions  had  changed.  By 
that  time  it  was  apparent  that  the  Nationalists  were  no 
longer  a  band  of  ill-organised  irregulars,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  either  to  negotiate  with  them  or  to  inaugurate 
a  far-reaching  campaign  in  which  Greece,  by  herself,  could 
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not  be  successful.  Furthermore,  even  if  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  still  favoured  the  Hellenic  cause,  France  and  Italy 
realised  that  their  interests  lay  in  peace.  For  these  reasons 
the  Allies  sought  a  new  policy,  and,  possessed  of  an  excuse 
in  the  return  of  King  Constantine,  who  was  even  more 
unpopular  in  France  than  in  England,  they  withdrew  from 
Greece  a  great  deal  of  the  support  which  she  might  have 
continued  to  enjoy  had  M.  Veniselos  remained  in  power. 

iThe  King  and  the  several  Governments  which  held 
office  between  December,  1920,  and  September,  1922, 
therefore  found  themselves  in  a  most  difficult  position,  and 
their  failure  resulted  not  so  much  from  shortcomings  of 
home  policy  as  from  the  complications  of  the  foreign 
situation — complications  which  they  should  have  recog¬ 
nised  much  earlier  in  the  day.  They  attempted  to  secure 
the  good  will  of  the  Allies,  and  they  endeavoured  to  recon¬ 
cile  what  any  military  leader,  such  as  His  Majesty,  ought 
to  have  known  to  be  an  unsound  strategic  plan  with  the 
undoubted  wishes  of  the  people.  With  these  objects  in 
view  the  Hellenic  Government  decided  to  send  a  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  London  Conference  of  February  and  March, 
1921,  but  instead  of  following  a  policy  of  moderation,  the 
Chamber  subsequently  declared  categorically  against  the 
first  proposed  compromise,  and,  later  on,  when  the  Greeks 
had  appeared  ready  to  accept  a  second  proposal,  but 
before  the  delivery  of  the  Turkish  reply,  orders  were  given 
for  a  renewed  Hellenic  advance  in  Asia  Minor.  This 
advance,  together  with  fighting  which  took  place  in  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  of  1921,  carried  the  army  a 
long  way  towards  Angora;  but  the  difficulties  were  too 
great,  and  these  operations,  together  with  a  refusal  to 
accept  the  Allied  intervention  suggested  in  June,  proved 
the  first  disaster  in  King  Constantine’s  second  period  upon 
the  throne,  because  they  alienated  a  great  deal  of  the 
European  sympathy  enjoyed  by  Greece,  put  new  heart  into 
the  Nationalists,  and  provided  the  opportunity  for  the 
Government  of  Angora  to  improve  its  relations  not  only 
with  Soviet  Russia,  but  with  France. 

M.  Gounaris,  the  late  Premier,  came  to  London  in  the 
autumn,  and  at  the  beginning  of  November  he  accepted. 
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without  reservation,  the  mediation  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  now  famous  letter  in  which, 
during  February,  1922,  he  explained  to  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  the  highly  critical  state  of  the  Greek  forces  in 
Anatolia,  the  Turco-Greek  question  did  not  receive  the 
attention  which  it  deserved,  and  the  Paris  Conference, 
proposed  for  an  earlier  date,  did  not  assemble  until  the 
latter  half  of  March.  That  Conference  led  to  further 
suggestions  for  a  compromise,  and  in  May  a  Coalition 
Cabinet  assumed  the  reins  of  Greek  government  in  order 
to  relieve  a  single  party  from  the  responsibility  of  accept¬ 
ing  widespread  concessions.  The  Nationalists  made 
counter-proposals,  which  secured  the  support  of  France, 
but  nothing  further  was  done  by  the  parties  concerned  or 
by  Europe  to  put  into  operation  conditions  which  might 
possibly  have  led  to  peace  and  thus  avoided  the  subsequent 
revolution  at  Athens. 

Up  to  this  point  the  failure  of  these  negotiations 
depended  upon  the  conflicting  policy  of  the  Allies  and 
upon  the  extreme  though  natural  Turkish  claims  rather 
than  upon  any  serious  fault  committed  by  King  Constan¬ 
tine  and  his  advisers.  Nevertheless,  as  time  wore  on  the 
Hellenic  Government  took  steps  which  proved  either  that 
it  had  changed  its  attitude  of  conciliation  or  that  it  was 
endeavouring  to  put  itself  right  with  the  people  when  and 
should  the  moment  for  withdrawal  arrive.  At  the  end  of 
July  Greece  requested  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  M.  Sterghiades,  the  High  Commissioner 
at  Smyrna,  proclaimed  the  autonomy  of  Ionia.  These 
measures,  coupled  with  the  unwise  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  on  August  4th,  undoubtedly  provoked 
the  Nationalists  to  make  their  final  attack,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  left  the  Greek  Army  in  Asia  Minor  materially 
weaker  than  had  no  transference  of  military  contingents 
to  Thrace  taken  place  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
occupation  of  Constantinople. 

From  the  local  standpoint  the  Hellenic  dibacle 
depended  largely  upon  this  transference  of  troops,  upon 
the  indifferent  work  of  the  staff,  and  upon  the  demoralisa¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  due  to  its  prolonged  mobilisation.  But 
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the  broader  cause  of  the  disaster  lay  in  the  conditions  that 
the  stability  of  Greece  had  been  undermined  by  internal 
strife  or  by  war  for  more  than  a  decade,  that  she  had  first 
been  encouraged  in  her  aspirations  and  then  forsaken  by 
Western  Europe,  and  that  she  had  undertaken  a  task  far 
too  great  for  her  sole  accomplishment.  With  a  people 
possessed  of  a  mentality  which  idolises  or  condemns  its 
leaders  not  so  much  upon  the  basis  of  their  merits  or  short¬ 
comings  as  upon  that  of  their  successes  or  failures,  it  is, 
therefore,  hardly  surprising  that  the  complete  breakdown 
of  the  Greek  programme  led  to  the  revolution  and  to  the 
enforced  abdication  and  departure  of  King  Constantine, 
which  took  place  in  September,  1922.  But  if  His  Majesty, 
who  died  at  Palermo  in  the  following  January,  favoured 
neutrality  during  the  war,  and  if  he  continued  to  pursue 
M.  Veniselos’s  unwise  policy  in  Anatolia,  which  policy 
became  much  more  unwise  after  the  fall  of  that  statesman, 
and  when  Greece  had  lost  the  support  of  the  Allies,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  both  these  directions  he  had  the  wide¬ 
spread  confidence  of  his  people.  Hence  the  final 
disappearance  of  a  sovereign  whose  two  periods  of 
authority  were  beset  by  almost  overwhelming  difficulties, 
was  a  consequence  not  so  much  of  the  fault  as  of  the  result 
of  his  programme.  Success  would  have  carried  with  it  the 
enhancement  of  an  at  one  time  enormous  reputation; 
failure,  due  largely  to  misfortune,  entailed  degradation  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Although  at  first  this  was  not  admitted,  the  revolution 
and  the  departure  of  King  Constantine,  which  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  last  historical  phase  under  discussion, 
really  indicated  that  a  regime  depending  largely  for  its 
support  upon  the  Veniselists  was  once  more  in  authority. 
These  changes  of  September,  1922,  resulted  from  the 
disaster  in  Asia  Minor,  from  an  idea  that,  were  the  late 
King  removed  from  the  political  arena,  the  Allies  might 
once  more  support  Greece,  and  from  a  hope  of  retaining 
at  least  a  greater  part  of  Eastern  Thrace  within  the 
Hellenic  kingdom.  So  far  as  external  matters  be 
concerned,  the  Hellenic  aspirations  met  with  early 
disappointment,  for  with  the  Lausanne  negotiations  and 
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with  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  refugee  problem  and 
the  convention  for  the  exchange  of  populations,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  Greece  must  pay  the  full  penalty  of 
her  overwhelming  defeat.  From  the  internal  standpoint, 
the  ex-King  George  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
new  leaders,  and  ignoring  the  at  one  time  representation 
by  M.  Veniselos  in  Western  Europe,  the  new  regime  had 
been  in  power  for  less  than  two  months  when  the  charges 
against,  trial,  and  execution  of  M.  Gounaris,  of  certain 
other  former  Ministers,  and  of  General  Hadjianestis 
dearly  proved  the  political  bias  of  the  then  rulers.  More¬ 
over,  after  the  publication  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  had 
increased  the  internal  dissension,  and  after  the  Corfu  crisis 
and  the  counter-revolution  in  the  Peloponnesus,  a  deputa¬ 
tion  waited  upon  M.  Veniselos  in  Paris  in  November, 
1923.  His  Excellency  at  first  refused  to  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  an  Athenian  demonstration  to  return  to  his  country, 
but,  subsequent  to  the  elections  held  on  December  i6th, 
1923,  when  his  party  secured  a  majority,  further  appeals 
had  their  effect,  and  M.  Veniselos  informed  the  Liberal 
leaders  that  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  help  Greece, 
where  he  arrived  on  January  4th  of  the  present  year. 

Whereas  from  the  first  an  undoubted  feeling  against 
King  George  existed  among  those  opposed  to  his  father 
and  to  what  would  have  been  his  (King  George’s)  rightful 
accession  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1917,  the  facts  that  he 
did  not  interfere  in  the  government  of  the  country  and 
that  he  had  married  a  Roumanian  Princess  and  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Serbian  Royal  house,  seem  at  first  to 
have  prevented  any  serious  agitation  against  his  nominal 
rulership.  But,  although  no  proof  exists  that  His  Majesty 
approved  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  counter-revolution  of  October,  1923, 
increased  the  agitation  for  his  deportation.  Indeed,  from 
that  time  the  Republican  movement  became  the  most 
important  factor  in  Greek  politics,  and  as  a  result  of  a 
resolution  supported  by  the  army  and  navy,  the  Cabinet 
decided,  in  December  last,  that  the  King  should  leave  the 
country — a  decision  carried  into  effect  on  the  19th  of 
that  month.  Consequently,  when  M.  Veniselos  arrived  in 
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Athens  about  a  fortnight  later  he  was  faced  with  a  situation 
in  which  the  Sovereign  was  on  “  leave  of  absence,”  and  in 
which  the  people  were  violently  divided  as  to  their  attitude 
towards  the  dynastic  question.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  his 
earlier  and  very  wise  decision  to  avoid  the  assumption 
of  actual  office,  on  January  nth  that  statesman  formed  a 
Cabinet  which  was  recognised  by  Great  Britain  a  few  days 
later.  During  the  ensuing  two  months*  a  great  struggle 
centred  not  only  round  the  nature  of  the  future  constitu¬ 
tional  system,  but  as  to  the  method  by  which  that  system 
should  be  determined.  Early  in  the  day  M.  Veniselos 
confirmed  the  existing  indications  that  he  favoured  a 
republic,  but  he  consistently  opposed  a  decision  being 
taken  by  the  Assembly  and  insisted  that  the  result  of  the 
proposed  plebiscite  must  be  awaited.  There  were  stormy 
sittings  in  the  Chamber,  M.  Veniselos,  on  the  advice  of 
his  physicians,  resigned  the  Premiership,  and  M.  Kaphan- 
daris,  the  succeeding  Prime  Minister,  in  accepting  the 
republican  policy,  insisted  upon  a  decision  by  a  plebiscite. 
In  the  end,  and  on  March  25th,  when  M.  Kaphandaris  had 
resigned,  when  M.  Veniselos  had  left  Greece,  and  when 
M.  Papanastasiou,  the  Republican  chief,  had  assumed  the 
Premiership,  the  Chamber  declared  Greece  to  have  become 
a  Republic  subject  only  to  confirmation  by  a  vote  of  the 
people. 

The  Republic,  finally  established  as  a  result  of  the 
plebiscite  held  on  April  13th,  is  now  under  the  guidance 
of  Admiral  Konduriotis,  acting  as  “Temporary 
Governor  ”  instead  of  “  Regent,”  and  it  has  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  British  Government.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  however,  the  change  thus  effected  indicates 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  weary  of  the  former 
dynasty  rather  than  that  they  favour  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  or  understand  the  fuller  meaning  of  that  system. 
With  regard  to  the  future,  time  alone  will  indicate  whether 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  marks  a  final  or  merely  a 
transitory  stage  in  Hellenic  history.  The  Greeks  have 
many  good  qualities,  but  the  events  of  recent  years  suggest 
that  political  consistency  is  not  among  their  number. 

(i)  M.  Veni.selos  left  Greece  on  March  loth. 
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P>Y  Margaret  L.  Woods 

In  judging  of  new  things  a  Victorian  must  pray  to  be 
removed  alike  from  the  mental  indolence  which  inclines 
us  to  cling  blindly  to  the  things  of  the  past,  and  the  moral 
cowardice  which  bids  us  fall  down  and  worship  the  last 
fashionable  idol  without  examining  its  feet.  This  is  a 
balance  of  mind  not  easily  achieved,  especially  to-day. 
There  is  something  unnerving  in  the  clamour  of  the 
modern  literary  world  :  a  noise  as  of  twenty  packs  of 
metal-throated  Robots,  each  trying  to  out-bay  the  other. 
“Packs”  I  call  them,  perhaps  rudely.  Ill  manners  are  so 
infectious.  In  France  they  call  this  kind  of  trade  union 
a  Chapel.  The  word  is  more  polite  and  much  more  expres¬ 
sive.  There  are  so  many  kinds  of  Chapel,  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  Revivalist.  I  remember  a  Chapel  of  the 
latter  sort — black  in  general  tone — which  met  out  of  doors. 
The  fervour  of  its  worship  was  such  that  at  last  one  of  its 
members — female  and  black — took  a  permanent  seat  on 
a  neighbour’s  roof,  where  she  sang  spiritual  songs  day 
and  night,  until  he  came  very  sorrowfully  to  the  magistrate 
to  ask  that  she  might  be  removed.  But  this  is  a  digression. 

Over  here  the  Irish,  with  the  same  kind  of  cleverness 
which  has  made  them  so  prominent  in  American  politics, 
were  the  first  to  perceive  the  utility  of  forming  a  literary 
Chapel,  which  in  their  case  had  also  a  political  intention. 
Its  advantages  seem  now  to  be  generally  recognised.  To 
begin  with,  the  Chapel-members  buy  each  other’s  books, 
sing  each  other’s  praises,  and  shout  down  outsiders ;  which 
also  indirectly  helps.  Besides  these  outward  and  visible 
advantages,  there  are  some  inward  and  spiritual  ones.  To 
live  among  fellow-workers  whose  ideas  and  ideals  he 
shares  is  an  undoubted  stimulus  to  the  artist.  It  is  sure 
to  increase  the  quantity  and  may  improve  the  quality  of 
bis  work. 
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That  the  art  and  literature  of  the  present  age  should 
be  new  seems  only  natural.  But  the  newest  thing  about 
it  after  all  is  that  we  have  a  generation  of  artists  con¬ 
sciously  struggling  to  have  brand-new  ideas.  Now  it  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  the  new  ideas  which  within 
modern  historical  times  have  taken  root  and  flourished 
were  supposed  by  their  adherents  to  be  old  ones.  The 
Protestants  believed  themselves  to  be  reverting  to  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity;  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  based  their 
novelty  on  Antiquity.  Can  ideas  of  any  profound  vitality 
be  conceived  and  brought  to  birth  by  deliberate  and 
convulsive  effort  ?  One  would  say  not :  yet  as  a  now 
discredited  Victorian  once  wrote,  “  Prophecy  is  the  most 
gratuitous  form  of  error.” 

Adventures  in  new  poetical  forms  are  no  new  thing.  It 
has  struck  people  before  now  that  Anglo-Saxon  verse  was 
unrhymed  and  that  our  blank  verse,  founded  on  the 
iambic,  need  not  have  become  practically  our  only 
unrhymed  form.  The  reason  it  has  held  the  field  is 
perhaps  that  its  freedom  is  so  great  that  it  contains  in  itself 
many  forms.  English  prosody  has  always  been  compara¬ 
tively  free,  or  at  any  rate  of  an  immense  complexity.  In 
past  time  I  have  given  not  a  little  study  and  consideration 
to  the  subject,  and  of  only  one  fact  about  it  could  I  be 
perfectly  sure  :  that  it  was  not  possible  to  construct  a  set 
of  rules,  a  complete  theory  of  English  verse.  As  soon  as 
anyone  appeared  to  have  done  so,  someone  else  would 
shatter  the  whole  edifice  with  a  well-aimed  chunk  of  verses 
from  the  best  poets.  Some  years  ago  a  highly  intelligent 
Frenchman  of  letters,  who  however  knew  little  English, 
asked  me  whether  it  were  really  true  that  there  was  no 
standard  system  of  English  prosody.  On  hearing  that 
there  was  in  fact  none,  he  said,  then  he  did  not  understand 
how  English  poetry  could  exist;  evidently  thought  it  really 
did  not.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  French  mind.  Con¬ 
sider  not  only  the  classic  alexandrines,  but  the  ballades, 
rondels,  vilanelles,  triolets,  into  which  it  transformed  the 
sheer  song  of  Provence.  It  explains  why  when  the 
modern  Frenchman  frets  upon  the  chain  of  his  strict 
prosody,  he  sees  no  escape  from  it,  except  into  prose.  We 
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are  not  in  the  same  case,  either  as  regards  the  form  of  our 
poetry  or  the  make  of  our  minds. 

English  is  a  highly  stressed  language.  Foreigners 
justly  complain  that  we  swallow  more  than  half  our 
syllables.  In  modern  times  this  our  slovenliness  of 
speech  has  become  a  real  menace  to  the  language,  which 
threatens  to  become  a  mere  succession  of  throat  and  palate 
noises.  But  we  may  assume  that  the  tendency  was  always 
there.  This  strong  stress  gives  it  a  rhythmic  quality  recog¬ 
nised  by  Victorian  critics,  who  used  to  warn  young  writers 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  tendency  of  English  prose 
to  fall  into  blank  verse.  In  this  rhythmic  quality  English 
radically  differs  from  French,  which  of  those  European 
languages  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  most  lightly 
stressed  :  that  is,  gives  the  most  even  value  to  syllables. 
Jake,  for  example,  the  word  “  Nation.”  In  English  the 
first  syllable  dominates  the  whole  word,  so  that  on  the  lips 
of  a  slovenly  speaker  it  appears  as  “  Nash’n.”  In  French 
it  is  a  word  of  three  syllables,  the  first  less  heavily  stressed 
than  in  English,  while  a  half  stress  on  the  last,  together 
with  the  time-value  of  the  nasal,  makes  the  balance  of  the 
whole  word  much  more  even.  In  the  Italian  nazione  the 
stress  is  shifted  from  the  first  to  the  third  syllable — which 
has  a  broader  o  than  any  existing  in  English — and  while 
less  dominant  than  in  the  English  word  owing  to  the  due 
articulation  of  all  the  syllables,  it  yet  attacks  the  ear  much 
more  vigorously  than  in  the  French.  The  earliest  English 
poetry,  like  that  of  other  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  races, 
was  based  on  stress  and  alliteration.  But  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars  say  that  already  in  the  century  preceding  the  Con¬ 
quest  alliteration  was  beginning  to  be  displaced  by  asson¬ 
ance  and  full  rhyme.  It  was  presumably  the  clash  of  these 
two  distinct  prosodies,  one  based  on  stress  and  alliteration, 
the  other  on  syllable  and  rhyme,  which  ultimately  pro¬ 
duced  our  so  richly  and  beautifully  irregular  English 
verse.  But  it  took  some  centuries  of  struggle  before  the 
fusion  was  accomplished,  and  neither  system  can  be  said 
to  have  mastered  the  other.  If  rhyme  has  reduced  allitera¬ 
tion  to  a  casual  ornament,  the  syllable  has  never  won  more 
than  a  short-lived  victory  over  the  stress.  It  is  almost 
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startling  to  find  that  in  the  late  fourteenth  century,  when 
Chaucer  was  using  the  fully  developed  Continental  rhym¬ 
ing  couplet,  Langland,  also  an  educated  man,  was  writing 
his  long  poem  of  Piers  Plowman  in  the  strictest  form  of 
Anglo-Saxon  stressed  and  alliterative  verse.  When 
Chaucer  draws  a  distinction  between  the  poets  who  use 
rhyme  and  those  who  write  “  in  cadence  ”  it  is  evidently 
to  such  conservative  poets  as  Langland  that  he  alludes,  not 
to  some  unknowm  predecessors  of  Walt  Whitman.  But  I 
do  not  complain  of  the  appropriation  of  the  term 
“  cadence  ”  to  the  measure  of  free  verse ;  I  merely  observe 
that  the  word  has  until  now  borne  a  different  meaning. 

Now  of  free  verse,  properly  speaking,  there  is  much  to 
be  said,  both  fro  and  con.  I  have  not  space  here  to  discuss 
it.  But  I  read  in  the  pronouncements  of  our  most  revolu¬ 
tionary  Chapel — which  I  will  call  the  Prosaic — that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  “  rhythm  ”  of  prose  and  the 
“  rhythm  ”  of  poetry.  This  is  like  saying  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  walking  and  dancing,  between 
speaking  and  singing.  But  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  instead 
of  speaking  one  of  his  great  speeches,  should  sing  it— 
which  I  do  not  doubt  he  could  do  very  well — the  difference 
would  be  noticed.  The  finest  prose  is  no  more  the  same 
thing  as  poetry  than  the  finest  oratory  is  the  same  thing 
as  singing.  The  primary  business  of  prose  is  to  express 
the  content  of  the  mind  in  words  which  shall  represent  it 
as  precisely  and  forcibly  as  possible.  The  primary  busi¬ 
ness  of  poetry  is  to  do  more  than  that,  or  it  would  not  exist. 
Some  beautiful  things  have  been  said  in  the  attempt  to 
define  poetry,  but  no  one  has  ever  come  near  defining  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  ordinary  man  knows  roughly  what  is 
meant  by  the  word ;  and  in  the  case  of  things  uralt,  primal, 
such  as  poetry,  the  hereditary  and  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  human  being  is  worth  many  definitions.  The  average 
man  associates  poetry  with  metrical  form  of  some  kind. 
When  he  cares  for  it  at  all,  he  knows  that  it  appeals  in 
a  special  way  to  a  special  side  of  his  nature.  He  knows 
this  just  as  a  musical  man  knows  that  music  appeals  to  a 
side  of  him  untouched  by  any  natural  sound.  To-morrow 
a  musical  Soviet  at  Moscow  or  Omaha  may  announce  to 
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him  by  wireless — Loud  Speaker — that  music,  as  he  under¬ 
stands  it,  is  “  an  artificial  trick,”  and  that  henceforth,  if 
he  is  a  “  sincere  ”  music-lover,  he  will  find  his  only  sincere 
satisfaction  in  listening  to  the  bass  roll  of  electric  trams, 
or  the  untutored  mingled  and  prolonged  yells  of  motors 
on  the  Brighton  road.  He  will  not  believe  the  Oracle; 
although  if  he  is  an  artistic  snob  he  will  pretend  to  himself 
and  to  others  that  he  does.  Neither  do  I  believe  it  when 
a  Loud  Speaker,  transmitting  the  message  from  I  care  not 
what  point  on  the  map,  tells  me  that  poetry  is  not  poetry, 
but  prose  is. 

Rhyme  and  metre  are,  we  are  told,  “  artificial.”  Yes. 
All  art  is  artificial,  in  so  far  as  that  it  serves  no  purpose 
in  Nature  and  yields  no  answer  to  the  challenge  of  reason. 
It  is  simply  there;  and  there  from  the  first.  What  most 
clearly  distinguishes  Man  from  the  lower  animals  is  not 
reason,  but  art.  Man  is  an  artist  before  he  is  an  artisan. 
He  can  draw  a  mammoth  or  a  reed-buck  before  he  can 
build  a  house.  As  soon  as  he  can  make  a  pot  or  a  basket 
he  designs  a  pattern  on  it.  As  inevitably  he  weaves 
patterns  in  sound  and  in  motion.  Music,  poetry,  dancing 
were  all  born  together,  their  source  is  one.  But  the  two 
superior  modes  of  human  expression  must  comparatively 
soon  have  become  independent  of  the  third.  Music  and 
poetry  went  on  together  through  countless  ages,  music 
being  the  dominant.  To  tear  poetry  away  from  its  musical 
basis  is  to  break  its  roots.  Why  does  Man  like  rhythm? 
That  is  a  fundamental  question;  therefore  unanswerable, 
as  all  fundamental  questions  are.  But  we  know  that  the 
whole  Creation  is  rhythmical,  that  the  structure  of  the 
universe  is  founded  on  rhythmic  motion.  The  Earth  is  for 
ever  dancing  about  the  sun,  and  all  life  is  governed  by 
her  measure.  The  sea,  out  of  which  our  earliest  ancestors 
came,  sways  to  the  rhythm  of  the  moon;  its  waves  fall 
rhythmically  upon  the  shore,  making  a  regular  pattern  of 
crinkly  lines  along  the  beaten  sand.  Overhead  Man  has 
from  the  beginning  beheld  the  rhythmic  interchange  of  day 
and  night,  the  ordered  rising  and  setting  of  planets,  the 
wheeling  of  the  constellations.  It  may  be  that  even  now 
his  subliminal  Self,  which  plays  so  large  and  unsuspected 
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a  part  in  his  life,  is  oftener  than  we  know  listening  to  the 
voice  of  primal  Nature,  the  secret  instruction  of  our  great 
mother  the  Earth. 

In  Mrs.  Clough  Williams-Ellis’s  interesting  little  book 
on  modern  poetry,  she  alludes  to  a  possible  connection 
between  rhyme  and  hypnotism,  but  does  not  develop  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  vital  point.  The  hypnotic  state  is 
one  in  which  a  kind  of  coma  of  the  ordinary  surface  Self 
is  induced,  while  the  subliminal  Self  becomes  active  and 
accessible.  It  is  well  known  that  such  a  condition  can 
be  brought  about  by  a  rhythmic  repetition  of  phrase  and 
gesture.  Indeed,  this  fact  is  the  foundation  of  much 
barbarous  religious  ritual.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  rhythm  of  music  and  verse  and  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  sound  in  rhyme,  have  an  analogous,  though 
not  identical,  effect.  No  actual  trance  of  the  superficial 
and  rational  Self  is  induced,  but  it  suffers  a  certain  muting, 
which  allows  a  message  to  get  through  to  that  mysterious 
Self,  lurking  and  working  so  secretly  and  silently  within 
us.  If,  indeed,  there  is  a  connection  between  hypnotism 
and  rhyme,  as  pure  rhyme,  assonance  or  alliteration,  this 
would  explain  its  wide  prevalence — so  wide  that  it  cannot 
be  airily  dismissed  as  an  “  artificial  trick.” 

That  poetry  has  its  origin  in  the  subliminal  region  has 
been  stated  in  one  form  or  another  by  a  considerable 
number  of  poets.  It  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  demand  the  same  thing  of  poetry  as  of  prose.  The 
two  are  of  different  origin  and  appeal  to  different  sides 
of  the  moonlike  nature  of  Man.  Browning,  who  was  not 
only  a  poet,  but  a  man  of  unusual  intellectual  power  and 
perception,  once  made  a  suggestive  reply  to  a  criticism 
aimed  at  the  obscurity  of  his  poems — which  were  not, 
after  all,  so  very  difficult  to  understand.  His  exact  words 
escape  me,  but  the  gist  of  it  was  this.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  poetry  to  appear  sometimes  obscure,  because  it  pene¬ 
trates  to  regions  of  the  mind  which  prose  cannot  touch, 
and  seeks  to  embody  ideas  and  feelings  which  mere  words, 
confined  to  their  strict  rational  meaning,  are  powerless  to  ex¬ 
press.  This,  his  “  Defence  of  Poesie,”  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because  it  was  uttered  at  a  time  when  the  existence 
of  the  Subliminal  was  hardly  suspected,  and  mysticism 
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was  regarded  as  a  mild  form  of  madness.  Blake’s  poems 
give,  perhaps,  the  best  illustration  of  Browning’s  meaning. 
On  the  wings  of  their  wonderful  music  they  penetrate 
whole  and  at  once  into  that  inner  region,  where  they 
suggest  images  and  ideas  which  we  delightedly  appre¬ 
hend,  though  we  could  not  reproduce  them  even  approxi¬ 
mately,  in  those  mere  words  which  are  the  bare  bones  of 
human  intercourse. 

Not  only  of  such  music,  but  even  of  most  of  our  words, 
it  appears  the  prosaics  would  rob  us.  We  are  to  use  in 
poetry  only  those  which  we  use  in  ordinary  conversation. 
How  many  would  those  be,  I  should  like  to  know?  But 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposal.  I  thjnk  Mr.  Dry  den 
dealt  with  it  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Wordsworth 
brought  it  forward  as  a  novelty  just  a  hundred  years  later; 
and  precisely  the  poems  on  which  his  fame  most  securely 
rests  are  those  not  written  in  accordance  with  his  theory. 
Byron  and  Browning  both  put  it  into  practice  with  much 
better  success  than  he,  or  indeed  any  modern  whose  work 
I  have  yet  seen.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  conversational 
speech  of  one  generation,  especially  the  familiar  and 
slangy  talk,  soon  looks  odd  and  old-fashioned  to  their 
successors.  I  have  read  that  when  an  illiterate  African 
tribe  divides  and  the  two  branches  have  been  separated 
for  three  generations,  they  are  unable  to  understand  each 
other’s  language. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  literature  as  the  mere  phono¬ 
graph  of  speech.  It  is  a  thing  in  itself.  It  is  the  aristocracy 
of  language,  the  element  by  which  language  is  stabilised, 
polished  and  enriched.  Like  other  aristocracies  it  ends 
badly  if  it  does  not  from  time  to  time  reinforce  its  blood 
with  new  and  popular  elements.  “  Back  to  Nature  ”  is 
rightly  enough  a  recurrent  cry;  though  it  never  really 
means  going  back  to  Nature;  only  on  to  a  new  form  of  art. 

If  twentieth-century  poets  are  condemned  to  use  no 
other  vocabulary  than  that  of  twentieth-century  conversa¬ 
tion  they  will  be,  in  a  literary  sense,  men  of  very  straitened 
means.  Our  speech-language  is  a  great  deal  poorer  than 
was  that  of  men  born  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  educated 
■nan  of  that  generation  had  a  much  better  and  more  copious 
vocabulary  than  his  counterpart  to-day;  the  countryman 
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spoke  one  or  other  of  those  fine  and  correct  forms  of 
English  which  the  half-educated  Cockney  has  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  sneer  at  as  “dialect.”  It  can  hardly  be  without 
cause  that  educationists  and  men  of  letters  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  have  been  seized  with  the  same  anxiety 
about  the  future  of  the  English  language — a  noble  lan¬ 
guage,  enriched  with  the  spoil  of  ages,  tempered  and 
supplied  to  our  use  by  many  and  great  masters,  and  one 
destined,  like  Latin  in  the  past,  to  be  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  for  the  entire  world.  Americans  complain  that 
the  slang  of  which  they  were  once  proud,  has  now  grown 
to  be  a  mere  misuse  and  deformation  of  speech.  And 
when  a  newspaper  reaches  me  from  the  Far  West  I  see 
that  it  is  so.  This  detestable  stuff  is  now  pouring  over 
our  schools  and  universities,  to  the  further  injury  of  the 
English  tongue,  already  suffering  from  the  increasing 
vocal  indolence  of  our  race  and  the  spread  of  Cockney, 
with  its  impure  vowels  and  half-sucked  consonants.  As 
yet  we  still  have  a  certain  standard  of  literary  English,  we 
still  preserve  the  resources  of  our  language  in  the  written 
word.  Are  we  to  “  scrap  ”  this  fine  organ,  this  instrument 
of  many  pipes,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  one  scrannel 
pipe  of  modern  conversational  English  ? 

“You  are,”  reply  portentously  the  Oracles  of  the 
Prosaic  Chapel.  “  You  must.  If  not,  you  shall  be  called 
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Sincere  :  insincere.  Poor  fatigued  words  !  Always  too 
subjective  in  their  content  to  be  useful  in  literary  criticism, 
they  have  now  become  part  of  its  emptiest  cant.  An 
intelligent  and  conscientious  critic  once  tried  in  an  article 
in  this  Review  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  them.  The 
more  he  attempted  to  defijie  their  meaning,  as  applied  to 
literary  art,  the  more  obvious  became  their  ineptitude. 
“  Sincerity,”  he  explained,  “  does  not  mean  that  a  poet 
must  tell  other  people  the  truth;  it  means  that  he  must 
tell  himself  the  truth.”  But  the  essential  of  art  lies  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  artist’s  pow-er  to  tell  the  truth  to  other  people. 
What  he  tells  himself  no  one  can  possibly  know.  The 
human  heart  is  very  deceitful.  And  that  is  a  psychological, 
not  an  aesthetic  question.  Goethe  used  to  say  that 
he  got  rid  of  his  emotions  by  turning  them  into  poetry. 
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Did  he  tell  himself  the  truth  about  those  emotions  before 
getting  rid  of  them  ?  I  wonder. 

I,  personally,  am  unable  to  believe  that  Dante  could 
have  written  the  Vita  Nuova  if  Beatrice  had  been  to  him 
nothing  but  an  allegorical  abstraction,  or  that  Shakespeare 
could  have  written  his  sonnets  merely  as  the  conventional 
exercise  or  Show  of  a  fashionable  hired  poet.  But  to  those 
who  think  otherwise  I  can  offer  no  proof  of  the  “  sincerity  ” 
of  Dante  or  Shakespeare.  What  I  do  know  is  that  they 
have  told  certain  truths  about  the  human  heart  to  their  own 
and  to  succeeding  generations  of  men.  Hearts  beating 
under  ordinary  waistcoats  have  found  their  feelings  exactly 
expressed  by  words  of  Dante’s,  and  in  the  twentieth 
century,  dying  lips  have  murmured  lines  from  the  most 
beautiful  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets. 

The  most  hopeful  literary  omen  of  the  time  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tendency  to  seek  expression  in  poetry.  To  hear  the 
critics,  from  Horace  onwards,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
proper  environment  for  the  development  of  a  great  poet 
was  a  literary  vacuum.  Actually  it  is  when  poetry  of  all 
sorts  is  being  poured  out  pell-mell  that  the  great  poet 
appears.  He  has  in  the  past  been  one  of  a  large  and  mixed 
choir.  He  flourishes  in  an  age  when  poetry  is  the  fashion. 
Why,  then,  are  our  Prosaics  so  angry  with  their  con¬ 
temporaries  for  writing  and  even  to  some  extent  reading 
poetry.?  This  anger  is  perhaps  only  one  of  the  gestures  of 
the  New  Misanthropy,  which  is  not  confined  to  them.  Our 
young  poets  in  general  are  inclined  to  profess  a  withering 
contempt  for  the  whole  human  species ;  except  their  noble 
selves.  ^It  is  the  pose  of  Byron  without  his  beauty. 

In  speaking  of  the  Prosaics,  I  must  repeat  that  I  do  not 
allude  to  the  writers  of  genuine  free  verse,  such  as  that 
of  Mr.  Ezra  Pound’s  beautiful  early  poems.  I  speak  of 
those  who  seek  to  persuade  us,  or  rather  to  shout  us  into 
believing,  that  poetry  and  prose  are  identical,  and  that  the 
poet  must  confine  his  means  of  expression  to  the  limited 
number  of  noises  which  we  make  in  conversation.  It  is  in 
America  that  this  Chapel  has  most  flourished  and 
abounded  and  reached  the  summit  of  absurdity.  Were  I 
within  reach  of  books,  I  could  doubtless  find  many 
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examples  of  such  “lyrics”  as  A/y  Shirt,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Noyes  : 

My  shirt  is  a  token  and  a  symbol 
more  than  a  lover  for  sun  and  rain ; 
my  shirt  is  a  signal 
and  a  teller  of  souls. 

I  can  take  off  my  shirt  and  tear  it 
and  so  make  a  ripping  razzly  noise, 
and  the  people  will  say, 

“  Look  at  him  tear  his  shirt.” 

I  can  keep  my  shirt  on.  ' 

I  can  stick  around  and  sing  like  a  little  bird 
and  look  ’em  all  in  the  eye  and  never  be  fazed. 

I  can  keep  my  shirt  on. 

Or  that  “  love-song  ”  of  Mr.  Prufrock’s, 

Where  the  evening  is  spread  out  against  the  sky, 

Like  a  patient  etherized  on  a  table. 

In  England,  where  we  still  have  some  standards,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  be  so  frankly  ludicrous ;  but,  after  all, 
dullness  is  the  more  ordinary  feature  of  such  “  poetry,” 
and  in  that  we  are  almost  equal  to  the  Americans. 

However  Chicago  may  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of 
originating  this  literary  anarchism,  its  real  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  Paris.  It  is  true  that  there  it  can  never  become 
so  anarchic,  so  dull  or  so  grotesque.  The  wit,  the  taste,  the 
profound  hereditary  civilisation  of  France,  her  national 
conscience  with  regard  to  her  language,  protect  her  from  its 
worst  consequences.  But  I  notice  that  our  English  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  prosaic  doctrine,  when  at  the  end  of  their 
expositions,  are  apt  to  seize  a  club  of  French  names,  with 
which  to  deal  the  possibly  recalcitrant  reader  a  knock-out 
blow. 

To  France  the  prose  style  of  every  modern  nation  owes 
an  immense  debt.  The  novelists  and  dramatists  of  the 
whole  world  have  been  to  her  school.  But  dangerous  as 
it  is  to-day  to  be  caught  doing  justice  to  one’s  own  country, 
I  will  take  my  courage  in  both  hands  and  state  a  plain,  if 
unpalatable,  truth.  In  poetry  England  is  the  Premier 
Nation.  No  other  country  of  the  modern  world  can  show 
a  poetic  literature  so  splendid,  both  in  its  quality  and  its 
profusion.  If  foreign  testimony  is  needed,  let  it  be  that 
of  Goethe,  who,  speaking  before  the  constellation  of  the 
Romantics  was  yet  above  the  horizon,  said  that  had  he 
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been  an  Englishman  it  would  hardly  have  appeared  to  him 
worth  while  to  write  poetry,  as  there  was  already  so  much 
fine  English  poetry  in  existence.  It  is  possible  that  the 
English  creative  imagination  is  so  rich  and  powerful,  just 
because  it  lies  so  deep  below  the  surface.  The  English 
literary  vocabulary  is  extraordinarily  rich  and  expressive. 
But  we  are  to  cast  that  from  us.  Especially,  say  the 
Oracles,  are  we  to  avoid  all  beautiful  and  sonorous  words. 

Our  language,  as  I  have  said,  differs  markedly  from 
the  French.  Our  genius  and  mentality  differ  radically 
from  the  French  genius  and  mentality.  All  things 
considered,  I  think  England  capable  of  managing 
her  own  poetical  business,  without  going  to  foreigners 
to  settle  it  for  her.  The  last  time  she  went  to  France 
for  this  kind  of  tuition,  the  result  was  the  sterilisation 
of  her  poetic  genius  for  half  a  century.  Opposite  as 
is  the  formal  creed  of  the  Prosaics  to  that  of  the  earlier 
eighteenth-century  poets,  wanting  as  they  are  in  the  wit, 
the  grace,  the  style  of  a  Pope  or  a  Gay,  there  are  yet  some 
real  resemblances  between  the  two  schools.  Both  despise 
the  traditions  of  English  poetry  and  clip  the  wings  of 
imagination.  Both  prefer  Lust  to  Love,  the  minor  inci¬ 
dents  of  life  to  its  larger  situations  and  deeper  issues,  the 
I  city  and  suburban  scene  to  any  other.  But  the  eighteenth- 
century  writers,  who  considered  it  the  business — “  use  ” 
they  called  it — of  poetry  to  put  a  finer  point  on  wit  and 
convey  doses  of  common-sense  in  a  compressed  form,  did 
not  strike  at  the  English  language.  On  the  contrary,  they 
pointed,  polished,  suppled  it  to  a  high  degree.  They 
were,  in  short,  fine  stylists,  if  not  great  poets. 

And  we  need  not  altogether  deplore  the  clean  sweep 
of  English  poetry  made  by  those  vassals  of  Versailles. 
They  cleared  the  ground  for  the  abundant  harvest  of 
I  the  Romantics.  Should  the  Prosaics  similarly  triumph, 
they  might  do  poetry  a  similar  service.  But  they  are 
the  Bolsheviks  of  literature,  and  it  is  difficult  to  feel 
sjTnpathy  with  mere  destructiveness.  Nor  can  there  be 
>ny  certainty  as  to  results.  When  the  old  goat  was 
thopped  into  Medea’s  cauldron,  he  jumped  out  a  lively 
young  kid;  but  old  -^son  came  out  merely  boiled. 


INDIANS  IN  THE  EMPIRE 
By  Brig.-General  F.  G.  Stone,  C.M.G. 


The  serious  nature  of  the  Indian  agitation  for  political 
equality  with  Europeans  in  every  Dominion  and  Colony 
of  the  British  Empire  has  for  many  years  been  realised 
only  by  those  who  are  most  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
conditions  which,  in  themselves,  have  necessitated  protec 
tive  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  white  men  of  European 
descent  against  the  hordes  of  Asiatics,  principally  Indians, 
which  threaten  ultimately  to  submerge  them  if  no  restric 
tion  is  placed  on  their  immigration  and  their  political  rights 
as  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  live  remote  from  this  threat, 
in  parts  of  the  Empire  which  do  not  feel  the  menace  of 
Asiatic  invasion  or  suffer  from  its  consequences,  do  not 
apprehend  the  vital  nature  of  the  issue  involved,  and  it 
arouses  little  more  than  a  passing  interest.  There  is, 
indeed,  in  certain  quarters  a  tendency  to  condemn  our 
Empire  pioneers  for  their  reluctance  to  admit  their  Indian 
fellow-subjects  to  a  full  participation  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  a  democratic  community  in  which  all  men 
of  European  descent  are  equal  before  the  law. 

Thus,  on  November  23rd,  1923,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol 
made  a  most  serious  indictment  in  The  Times  against 
General  Smuts  for  his  attitude  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
towards  this  question,  in  respect  of  his  treatment  of  Indians 
domiciled  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Nearly  all  the 
accusations  made  against  General  Smuts  are  ex  parte 
statements  which  give  only  one  side  of  the  question,  but 
are  more  dangerously  misleading  than  they  might  be  if 
there  were  no  truth  at  all  in  them. 


The  Position  of  South  Africa  at  the  Imperial  Conference 

Sir  Valentine  Chirol  singles  out  General  Smuts  from 
the  other  Dominion  Premiers  and  holds  him  up  to  obloquy 
because  “  he  alone  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  principle 
of  equality  laid  down  by  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1921, 
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and  he  alone  to-day  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  eloquent 
appeal  of  the  Indian  representatives  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  as  well  as  the  people  of  India.”  But 
in  common  fairness  he  should  have  added  that  General 
Smuts  alone  of  all  the  Dominion  Premiers  is  faced  with 
a  situation  of  imminent  peril  to  the  welfare  of  the  white 
people  of  South  Africa,  and  of  contingent  danger  to  the 
vast  native  population  of  the  Union.  In  the  Province  of 
Natal  the  Indians  already  outnumber  the  whites  to  an 
extent  which  causes  real  apprehension. 

But  the  problem  of  South  Africa  will  be  dealt  with  later 
on  in  all  its  aspects ;  enough  has  been  said  to  emphasise 
the  importance  of  studying  this  great  Imperial  question 
with  complete  detachment  from  bias,  prejudice  or 
passion. 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1921,  with  the  memory  of 
the  co-operation  of  India  in  arms  with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  in  the  Great  War  fresh  in  men’s  minds,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  passed.  South  Africa  abstaining : — 

The  Conference,  while  reaffirming  the  Resolution  of  the  Imperial  War 
Conference  of  1918,  that  each  community  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
should  enjoy  complete  control  of  the  composition  of  its  own  population 
by  means  of  restriction  of  immigration  from  any  of  the  other  communi¬ 
ties,  recognises  that  there  is  an  incongruity  between  the  position  of  India 
as  an  equal  member  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  existence  of  disabilities 
upon  British  Indians  lawfully  domiciled  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  Conference  accordingly  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  British  Commonwealth  it  is  desirable  that  the  rights  of 
such  Indians  to  citizenship  should  be  recognised. 

The  representatives  of  South  Africa  regret  their  inability  to  accept  this 
resolution  in  view  of  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Union. 

This  is  the  only  instance  of  a  resolution  being  put  to 
the  vote  at  the  Conference  table  and  carried  merely  by  a 
majority;  South  Africa  in  this  case  was  in  a  minority  of 
one.  The  passing  of  this  resolution  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  trouble  ever  since,  as  it  has  stiffened  the  backs  of 
politically  minded  Indians  in  their  demand  for  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  Indians,  by  virtue  of  their  so-called 

British  citizenship,”  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  rights  with 
British  citizens  of  European  descent  in  every  community 
of  the  British  Empire. 
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There  is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  “  British  citizen¬ 
ship  ”  in  any  technical  sense  of  the  term :  “  British  sub-  i 
jects,”  yes;  but  “citizens”  of  the  State,  Province,  * 
Dominion  or  Colony  to  \vhich  they  owe  immediate  alle¬ 
giance,  for  the  administration  of  which  they  are  taxed,  and 
the  laws  of  which  they  are  bound  to  obey. 

Equal  Citizenship  Unknown  in  India 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  India  itself  there  is 
not  only  no  equality  of  political  or  social  status  among  the  ■ 
various  castes,  but  the  ruling  castes  are  careful  to  keep  the 
lower  castes  in  a  state  of  absolute  subjection,  which  in 
some  cases  amounts  to  social  ostracism  of  the  most  cruel 
character  and  almost  unspeakable  degradation. 

The  inequalities  as  between  Indians  themselves  in 
respect  to  the  whole  structure  of  society  are  of  such  a 
drastic  character  that  the  uninitiated  and  untravelled  ' 
Englishman  from  home  or  from  the  Dominions  or  Colonies 
cannot  even  begin  to  obtain  a  glimmering  of  all  that  they 
imply  in  the  way  of  social  and  civic  disabilities  until  he 
comes  into  intimate  touch  with  the  problem. 

It  will  therefore  be  understood  that  the  impassioned  cry 
of  political  India  for  “equal  citizenship”  as  between 
Indians  and  British  all  over  the  Empire  must  not  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  ruling  castes  in  India  are  in  any  way  desirous 
of  waiving  their  caste  privileges  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  “equal  citizenship  ”  of  Indians  in  their  own  country. 

In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  “  equal  citizenship  ”  is 
to  be  applied  ruthlessly  outside  India  at  the  expense  of  the 
white  men  who  have  founded  colonies  and  made  homes  in 
the  wilderness,  and  won  barbarous  continents  for  civilisa¬ 
tion — for  the  benefit  of  the  parasitic  Indian  immigrants 
who,  though  incapable  of  carving  out  an  overseas  colony  or 
dominion  for  themselves,  readily  attach  themselves  to  any 
community  of  white  settlers ;  and,  if  unrestricted  in 
numbers  and  admitted  to  equal  citizenship,  may  ultimately 
reach  a  position  of  actual  ascendancy  in  the  Administration. 

We  know  what  happens  to  the  birds  which  act  as  hosts 
to  the  cuckoo’s  eggs. 
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i  Indian  National  Honour  Not  Affected 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Indians  who  are 
domiciled  in  our  Dominions  and  Colonies  are  not  those 
who  have  fought  the  Empire’s  battles ;  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  have  settled  in  Canada  since  the  war,  and 
these  have  been  readily  admitted  to  full  citizenship. 

The  Indian  immigrants  are  mostly  coolies,  artisans,  or 
traders,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  fighting  races  or  castes. 
No  Englishman  who  has  served  in  India  has  any  prejudice 
against  Indians  as  such;  and  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru’s 
contention  that  this  question  of  “  equal  citizenship  ”  over¬ 
seas  touches  the  national  honour  is  a  trifle  ridiculous. 
Englishmen  and  Indians  of  similar  social  status  meet  on 
equal  terms  in  India  and  elsewhere  with  the  utmost 
cordiality;  they  are  associated  in  the  Army,  the  Civil  Ser- 

ivice,  and  the  professions,  and  in  commerce,  and  perhaps 
above  all  in  sport.  The  warmest  attachment  exists  between 
British  officers  and  their  native  troops.  The  fighting  races 
are  the  salt  of  India;  they  do  not,  however,  seek  a  literary 
education,  and  seldom  qualify  for  Government  employ¬ 
ment  or  professional  careers  outside  the  Army,  and  they 
seldom  emigrate  in  any  numbers. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  Canadian  Premier,  made  a  good 
point  at  the  Imperial  Conference  when  he  remarked  in 
reply  to  the  Maharajah  of  Alwar :  “  I  could  go  to  India 
and  say  with  truth  that  every  citizen  coming  from  the  State 

Iover  which  the  Maharajah  of  Alwar  rules  has  rights  of 
citizenship  in  my  province  which  I  have  not  in  his  ” ;  and 
he  went  on  to  dispel  the  myth  that  there  is  any  question 
of  the  honour  or  dignity  of  Indians  as  Indians  being 
involved  in  this  controversy  by  saying  :  “  So  far  as  British 
Columbia  is  concerned  the  problem  is  not  a  racial  one ;  it 
is  purely  an  economic  problem.  The  Labour  forces  are 
very  strong  in  British  Columbia.  That  province  has  had 
industrial  problems  of  a  character  which  no  other  province 
in  the  Dominion  has  had,  and  what  the  Labour  people  are 
aiming  at  is,  I  think,  to  maintain  certain  industrial 
standards  which  they  had  sacrificed  much  to  acquire.” 
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Sir  T ej  Bahadur  Safru's  Resolution  \ 

The  debate  at  the  Conference  practically  crystallised  i 
round  the  resolution  proposed  by  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  I 
Sapru  : — “  Let  the  Dominion  Governments  who  have  an 
Indian  population,  let  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  areas  ! 
under  their  direct  control,  such  as  Kenya,  Uganda,  Fiji,  ? 
and  other  places  where  there  are  Indians  resident,  appoint  \ 
committees  to  confer  with  a  committee  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  will  send  from  India  in  exploring  the 
avenues  how  best  and  how  soonest  the  principle  of  equality  ' 
implicit  in  the  1921  resolution  may  be  implemented.  And 
lest  the  course  of  the  enquiry  be  prejudiced,  I  will  couple 
with  my  proposal  the  request  that  any  anti-Indian  legis-  ^ 
lation  which  may  be  pending  should  be  stayed  until  the  f 
report  of  these  joint  committees  is  available.”  Now  it 
should  be  explained  that  at  the  1921  Conference  all  the  ' 
Dominions  which  had  an  inappreciable  Indian  population  : 
to  deal  with  readily  agreed  to  the  resolution  for  equal  : 
citizenship,  knowing  that  so  long  as  there  was  no  augmen-  ; 
tation  of  the  Indian  population  by  immigration  there  could  , 
never  arise  any  serious  economic  or  social  problems  conse-  j 
quent  on  equal  political  rights;  they  carefully  guarded  ! 
against  the  danger  of  the  balance  being  upset  by  immigra-  = 
tion  by  affirming  in  1918  the  right  of  each  community  in  ' 
the  British  Commonwealth  “  to  control  the  composition  of  | 
its  population  by  means  of  restriction  on  immigration”;  j 
and  this  principle  was  reaffirmed  in  1921  (see  ante,  p.  821). 

South  Africa  was  unable  to  agree  to  the  1921  resolution 
on  equal  citizenship ;  for  her  the  conditions  were  essentially 
different,  and  no  restriction  of  immigration  could  alter  the  i 
sinister  fact  that  she  already  had  within  her  borders  a  far  ; 
larger  Indian  population  than  was  desirable  for  her  present 
and  future  economic  and  social  welfare.  The  other 
Dominions  have  practically  no  racial  problems  to  com¬ 
plicate  the  life  of  their  communities  and  harass  the  i 
Administration.  In  South  Africa  there  are  no  less  than  i 
four  racial  elements  which  contribute  to  the  complex  of  I 
the  Union,  viz.,  British,  Dutch,  native,  and  Indian.  As  | 
regards  the  first  two,  these  offer  national  and  political  ; 
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problems  which  for  generations  have  been  quite  sufficiently 
acute  to  demand  the  utmost  wisdom  and  tact  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  and  to  require  a  mutual  forbearance  and 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  each  race  to  enable  them  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  friction  which  can  seldom  be  altogether  absent 
from  their  joint  citizenship.  But  in  this  case  there  is  ever 
present  the  most  important  redeeming  feature  in  a  situation 
which  otherwise  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  two  races  make  a  splendid  blend,  when 
individuals  of  each  race  are  happily  mated  with  the  other ; 
and  this  process  of  fusion  has  been  going  on  for  genera¬ 
tions,  and  will  continue  to  go  on,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country  and  certainly  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  race.  In 
respect  to  the  natives;  they  are  of  all  sorts,  speaking  all 
sorts  of  languages,  in  every  stage  of  evolution,  and  differ¬ 
ing  widely  in  congenital  racial  characteristics.  The 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Union  Government 
thoroughly  understand  the  problems  which  they  have  to 
face  in  this  connection,  and  deal  with  them  in  the  most 
enlightened  manner  and  on  the  most  sensible  lines,  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  natives,  and  therefore,  it 
be  hoped,  to  the  advantage — in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word — of  the  whole  community.  There  can  never  be  any 
question  of  assimilation  between  black  and  white,  but  that 
they  can  live  together,  side  by  side,  in  peace  and  content¬ 
ment,  each  in  their  own  sphere  contributing  to  the  common 
welfare,  has  been  amply  proved  :  there  is  no  inherent 
antagonism  between  the  British  and  the  South  African 
natives ;  the  Dutch,  though  more  aloof  and  severe,  perhaps 
I  in  some  respects  understand  even  better  how  to  handle 
them. 

Ike  Case  of  the  Indians  Different  from  that  of  the  Natives 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Indians,  the  problem  is  alto¬ 
gether  different ;  and  it  is  different  now  from  what  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Before  discussing  how  this  difference 
in  the  problem  has  arisen,  we  must  enquire  more  closely 
into  the  origin  of  the  problem  itself.  The  Indian  com¬ 
munity  in  South  Africa  has  its  origin  in  the  indentured 
labour  which  was  brought  into  the  country  by  Natal 
VOL.  CXV.  N.S.  GG* 
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between  i860  and  1911  for  the  development  of  her 
industries,  more  particularly  of  the  sugar,  tea,  and  wattle 
plantations. 

It  was  recruited  mainly  from  the  Indian  agricultural 
labouring  classes,  which,  under  the  rigid  Indian  caste 
system,  belonged  to  the  lowest  social  stratum  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  were  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Indian 
Hindu)  system  without  any  aspirations  towards  such  an 
impossible  goal  as  political  liberty  or  equality.  They  were 
recruited  not  without  difficulty,  and  frequently  by  methods 
known  in  India  as  “  coolie  catching.”^ 

In  the  indentures  of  these  “coolies”  there  was  no 
pledge  given  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Natal 
after  completion  of  the  indenture :  on  the  contrary,  the 
agreement  provided  for  the  free  passage  back  to  India 
of  themselves  and  their  families  within  a  year  of  com¬ 
pletion  of  service  or  re-indenture.  The  bulk  of  these 
people,  however,  did  actually  remain  in  Natal,  com¬ 
mencing  as  small  cultivators,  hawkers,  and  domestic 
servants.  They  and  their  descendants  were  no  longer 
available  for  the  industries  for  which  they  had  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  consequently  many  thousands  more  Indians 
continued  to  be  imported  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
planters  and  others  for  which  the  South  African  native 
labour  was  considered  incompetent  or  inadequate.  The 
bulk  of  this  work  to-day  is  done  by  the  once  despised 
Kaffirs. 

The  African-born  Indians  are  now  competing  in  almost 
every  sphere  of  industry  and  commerce  with  the  white 
races  in  occupations  suited  to  Europeans  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  South  African  League  that  there  are 
not  4,000  indentured  Indians  in  Natal;  but  there  are  about 
155,000  free  Indians,  of  whom  about  50  per  cent,  are 
descendants  of  former  indentured  labourers. 

In  the  wake  of  the  indentured  labourer  came  the  trader, 
who  was  generally  a  Mahomedan  from  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  is  commonly  misnamed  “  Arab  ”  in  South 
Africa.  The  trader  came  in  the  first  instance  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  indentured  labourer,  but  once  established 

(i)  Report  of  Asiatic  Enquiry  Commission,  1921. 
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he  soon  extended  his  dealings  to  natives  and  Euro¬ 
peans. 

These  Bombay  Mahomedans  have  for  centuries  traded 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  up  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
as  well  as  in  Burma  and  the  Far  East.  They  are  men  of 
considerable  enterprise,  and,  until  ingress  was  prohibited, 
they  spread  into  the  Transvaal  and  the  Cape  Province, 
finding  a  peculiarly  favourable  field  for  their  activities  in 
die  pioneer  development  of  the  Transvaal  which  followed 
the  gold  rush.  Generally  they  maintain  a  close  connection 
with  India,  which  they  still  to  a  great  extent  regard  as 
their  permanent  home,  and  from  which  they  obtain  fresh 
recruits  to  assist  them  in  extending  their  business.  These 
Bombay  Mahomedans  are  altogether  different  from  and 
superior  to  the  indentured  Hindus  and  their  descendants ; 
they  maintain  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  culture,  and 
are  formidable  competitors  with  European  merchants  and 
traders,  particularly  in  the  country  districts  of  the 
Transvaal. 

The  total  number  of  Indians  in  South  Africa  in  1920 
was  estimated  officially  at  about  155,000,  distributed  as 
follows : — 

Natal  Province .  135,000 

Cape  Province .  8,000 

Transvaal  Province  .  12,000 

Orange  Free  State  Province .  100 

The  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Asiatics  differ 
greatly  in  the  different  Provinces  of  the  Union.  In  the 
Cape  Province  they  possess  both  the  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  franchise,  but  in  Natal  only  the  latter,  while  in 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  they  have  neither, 
and  are  debarred  from  owning  real  estate ;  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  prevented  from  entering  or  residing  in  the  Orange 
Free  State.  The  policy  of  the  Dutch  has  always  been  to 
exclude  Asiatics  from  their  country;  some  concessions  of 
a  strictly  limited  character  were  made  by  President 
Kruger  under  pressure  from  Great  Britain  as  the  Suzerain 
Power,  but  in  the  Orange  Free  State  practically  no  con¬ 
cessions  were  ever  made  which  might  enable  the  drastic 
laws  against  Asiatic  penetration  to  be  evaded.  The  strong 
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feeling  against  Asiatic  penetration  into  the  Transvaal 
began  to  assert  itself  after  1884,  when  Indian  traders  began 
to  emigrate  thither  from  Natal.  It  is  of  special  interest  to 
note  that  at  the  time  of  the  General  Election  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  January,  1921,*  the  Nationalist  (South 
African  Dutch)  speakers  on  many  platforms  declared  that 
if  their  party  got  into  power  they  would  sweep  the  Indians 
into  the  sea,  no  matter  whether  they  were  born  in  the 
country  or  immigrants.  Those  who  too  readily  criticise  the 
Government  of  General  Smuts  for  itis  Indian  policy  would 
do  well  to  realise  that  the  moderate  measures  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  white 
and  native  population  against  the  menace  of  Asiatic  in¬ 
vasion,  for  which  he  is  responsible,  are  actually  the  sole 
protection  which  the  Indians  have  against  the  drastic 
remedies  advocated  by  the  Nationalists;  any  weakening  on 
this  question  would  expose  the  loyal  South  African  Party 
to  the  loss  of  many  votes  of  the  moderate  Dutch  Boers, 
and  might  result  in  the  return  of  a  Nationalist  majority 
pledged  to  the  most  drastic  Indian  legislation,  and  of 
doubtful  loyalty  to  the  British  Empire.  The  British 
Government  will  be  well  advised  to  refrain  from  any 
appearance  of  meddling  in  this  essentially  domestic  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  should  firmly 
repress  the  persistent  attempts  of  politically  minded 
Indians  to  raise  this  question  on  to  the  Imperial  plane.  In 
the  interests  of  the  Indians  now  domiciled  in  South  Africa 
it  would  be  wise  if  India  would  refrain  from  agitating,  as 
this  only  serves  to  exacerbate  feeling  on  both  sides;  a 
surcease  from  agitation  fomented  by  Indian  politicians  in 
India  will  do  more  to  promote  a  benevolent  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Union  Government  towards  legitimate  Indian 
aspirations  than  any  amount  of  threats  from  impassioned 
and  illogical  agitators. 

The  Indian  Question  in  Kenya. 

The  Indian  question  in  Kenya  reached  a  dangerously 
acute  stage  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Coalition  Government 
in  England.  The  burning  questions  of  the  General 

(i)  The  writer  was  on  the  spot  throughout  this  period. 
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Franchise,  Reservation  of  the  Highlands  fof  European 
Settlement,  and  Immigration  were  dealt  with  itl  a  states¬ 
manlike  manner  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  the  Colonial 
Office  Conference;  and  the  imminent  peril  of  a  revolt  of 
the  white  settlers,  involving  in  all  probabililiy  the  secessioh 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  was  averted. 

The  new  Constitution  which  resulted  from  the  decisions 
arrived  at  was  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Kenya  at  the  beginning  of  this  year;  the  new  Couricil 
will  consist  of  ii  Europeans,  5  Indians,  and  i  Arab, 
and  will  retain  a  majority  of  official  members.  The 
Indians,  elected  on  a  Communal  franchise  {t.e.,  confined 
to  the  Indian  Community),  were  not  present  to  take  part 
in  the  passage  of  the  Bill  introducing  the  new  Constitutioii, 
and  have  adopted  an  attitude  of  “  non-co-operation  ”  in 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  Colony  by  with¬ 
drawing  their  members  both  from  the  Executive  and  Legis¬ 
lative  Councils.  This  attitude  is  a  protest  against  the 
rejection  of  the  Indian  claim  to  election  on  a  "  General 
Franchise,”  which  would  enable  the  Indians  to  secure  the 
majority  of  the  unofficial  seats  on  the  Council,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  when  the  Colony  attains  the  status  of  “  Responsible 
Government,”  to  become  the  de  facto  rulers  of  a  British 
possession  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  enterprise  and 
capital  of  the  white  settlers. 

The  Immigration  Bill,  which  is  the  result  of  the  joint 
labours  of  the  Governors  of  Kenya  and  Uganda,  gives 
wide  discretionary  powers  to  the  Immigration  Officer — 
subject  to  the  Board’s  control :  he  may  refuse  practically 
any  immigrant  who  desires  to  enter  the  Colony,  on  the 
ground  that  entry  is  prejudicial  to  native  interests.  As 
the  great  majority  of  Indian  immigrants  are  clerks,  small 
mechanics  and  artisans,  and  petty  traders,  it  is  clear  that 
Indian  immigration,  unless  severely  restricted,  must 
militate  seriously  against  the  social  and  economic  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  natives  and  tend  to  keep  them  for  all  time  in 
a  condition  of  political  serfdom — a  condition  with  which 
many  of  the  immigrant  Indians  are  familiar  in  their  own 
Country ! 

The  inevitable  agitation  against  the  new  Kenya  Con- 
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stitution  has  already  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in  India 
among  the  “  politically  minded  ”  Indians,  who  doubtless 
believed  that  a  change  of  Government  in  England  would 
furnish  the  opportunity  for  striking  a  decisive  blow  against 
British  supremacy  in -Kenya;  they  have,  however,  received 
a  grave  warning  from  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  against 
indulgence  in  unconstitutional  methods  and  agitation, 
which  may  possibly  induce  reflection  before  they  precipi¬ 
tate  a  conflict  which  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous  in  its 
results  and  to  leave  behind  it  a  legacy  of  bitterness, 
hatred,  and  distrust,  which  it  will  take  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  message  to  India,  dated' 
January  6th,  is  certain  to  find  a  place  in  history;  the  full 
text  is  as  follows : — 

I  watch  sometimes  with  no  little  anxiety  the  progress  of  affairs  in 
India.  During  all  my  political  life  I  have  anchored  myself  firmly  upon 
the  conviction  that  if  progress  is  to  be  well  rooted  it  can  only  be  carried 
on  by  what  is  called  political  or  constitutional  ways.  We  have  seen  in 
our  own  generation  all  sorts  of  revolutionary  movements  which  seem  to 
be  successful,  and  which  have  broken  contacts  with  the  past,  but  in  the 
end,  after  much  physical  suffering  and  the  creation  of  evil  tempers  and  a 
vicious  spirit,  they  have  had  to  return  to  pick  up  the  contacts  that  had 
been  broken  and  to  apply  the  very  principles  they  had  rejected. 

I  can  see  no  hope  in  India  if  it  becomes  the  arena  of  a  struggle 
between  constitutionalism  and  revolution.  No  party  in  Great  Britain  will 
be  cowed  by  threats  of  force  or  by  policies  designed  to  bring  government 
to  a  standstill,  and  if  any  sections  in  India  are  under  the  delusion  that 
that  is  not  so,  events  will  very  sadly  disappoint  them.  I  would  urge  upon 
all  the  best  friends  of  India  to  come  nearer  to  us  rather  than  to  stand 
apart  from  us,  to  get  at  our  reason  and  our  goodwill.  I  deplore  the 
evidence  of  a  backward  spirit  in  some  sections  here,  but  let  no  one  mis¬ 
read  causes  and  effects. 

When  an  appeal  is  made  to  revolutionary  methods,  whether  those 
methods  are  active  force  or  passive  force,  a  reaction  towards  the  opposite 
extreme  is  bound  to  come,  and  men  and  parties  of  the  most  sincere  good¬ 
will  are  hustled  off  the  stage  whilst  the  two  forms  of  reaction — that  of 
the  Right  and  of  the  Left — kick  and  tear  and  sweat  against  each  other 
until  the  failure  of  both  has  been  demonstrated. 

I  know  that  the  approach  and  the  goodwill  should  be  mutual.  My 
appeal  is,  therefore,  not  only  to  Indians,  but  to  the  British  authorities  as 
well. 

The  sequel  to  this  message  was  a  telegram  from  the 
President  of  the  Indian  Association,  Sir  Surendranath 
Banerjee,  on  January  24th:  “The  Indian  Association 
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offers  congratulations  on  your  appointment  as  Premier, 
and  hopes  that  under  your  guidance  the  equal  status  of 
Indians  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  will  be  vindicated  and 
the  attainment  of  full  responsible  government  expedited.” 

It  would  be  well  if  politically  minded  Indians  would 
devote  their  attention  to  remedying  the  crying  abuses  from 
which  the  “  depressed  ”  classes  in  India  suffer,  owing  to 
the  cruel  intolerance  of  the  caste  system,  instead  of  per¬ 
sistently  disturbing  the  social  systems  of  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  by  forcing  upon  them  immigrants  who  are 
not  welcome  and  by  claiming  for  them  citizenship  rights 
which  are  withheld  from  them  in  their  own  country. 
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NEGLECTED  NATIONAL  ASSETS 
By  Archibald  Hurd 


What  distinguishes  the  MacDonald  Government,  as  well 
as  a  large  part  of  the  electorate  of  this  country,  is  that 
attention  is  concentrated  on  spending  rather  than  earning 
money,  though  a  million  of  the  population,  unable  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  are  being  supported  in  idleness — repre¬ 
senting  a  heavy  charge  on  the  State,  as  well  as  on 
employers  and  employees  in  the  morei  active  industries. 

The  Budget  for  the  financial  year  1924-1925  provides 
for  the  remission  of  taxation  on  tea,  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee, 
and  dried  fruits,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  conciliating 
every  housewife  with  money  to  spend.  It  also  abolishes 
the  contribution  to  the  national  revenue  which  has 
hitherto  been  made  by  pleasure  seekers  who  occupy  the 
cheaper  seats  in  picture  shows  and  other  amusements,  so 
that  they  may  have  more  money  to  spend,  probably  on 
pleasure.  Taxation  amounting,  in  a  full  year,  to  nearly 
;^40,cxx),0C)0  is  remitted,  and  there  has  been  something  like 
a  chorus  of  approval  of  these  features  of  the  scheme  to 
promote  the  spending  of  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government,  while  professing 
its  determination  to  maintain,  if  not  to  raise,  the  standard 
of  living  in  this  country,  is  exposing  the  British  worker, 
as  an  earner  of  money,  increasingly  to  the  unrestrained 
competition  of  the  lower  paid  workers  of  other  countries, 
where  the  standard  of  living  has  been  seriously  depressed 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  German  reparation  duty 
was  reduced  by  the  Government  several  months  ago  from 
26  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.,  though  the  German  wage  is, 
on  the  average,  less  than  half  the  British  wage,  and  the 
German  manufacturer  enjoys,  therefore,  a  competitive 
advantage  of  much  more  than  26  per  cent.  In  accordance 
with  fiscal  principles  which  Cobden,  as  a  business  man, 
would,  in  the  present  financial  situation  of  the  world,  have 
indignantly  repudiated,  the  McKenna  duties  are  being 
dropped,  the  anti-dumping  clauses  of  the  Safeguarding  of 
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Industries  Act  are  being  allowed  to  lapse^  and  notice  has 
been  given  that  when  the  Labour-Socialists  are  in  power 
as  well  as  in  office,  the  preferetice  which  is  shown  to  certain 
products  of  the  overseas  parts  of  the  Empire  will  no  longer 
be  continued.  The  effect  of  these  proposals  must  be  to 
decrease  the  earning  capacity  of  our  workers,  who  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  exposed  in  the  home  market,  as  well  as  in 
foteign  markets,  to  the  competitioti  of  countries  with  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  and,  on  the  other,  are  confronted 
abroad  with  fiscal  barriers  which  are  higher  than  ever 
before,  amounting  in  the  case  of  the  American  tariff  to  as 
much  as  100  per  cent,  on  certain  goods. 

Since  it  came  into  power  the  MacDonald  Government 
has  not  lifted  a  finger  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem,  which  can  only  be  done  by  creating  Con¬ 
ditions  in  which  the  million  people  who  are  now  without 
work  can  find  work.  It  has  occupied  itself  in  elaborating 
measures  which  must  result  in  throwing  other  persons,  now 
employed,  out  of  work,  and  thus  placing  on  the  com¬ 
munity  an  increased  responsibility  for  their  support*  It 
has  trifled  with  the  situation  in  the  coal-mining  industry, 
in  spite  of  boasts  which  were  made  in  opposition ;  it  has, 
by  its  words  and  actions,  hindered  the  progress  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  made  in  dealing  with  the 
housing  problem  in  accordance  with  the  Chamberlain 
scheme ;  it  has  shown  no  interest  in  the  fight  which  traders 
and  shipowners  are  making  against  discriminatory 
measures  introduced  in  foreign  countries.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  exhibited,  in  all  its  inconsistencies  and 
insincerities,  as  a  combination  of  theorists  and  spendthrifts 
whose  one  idea  is  to  encourage  extravagant  living  without 
regard  to  the  ability  of  the  community  to  earn  money  to 
spend.  The  theory  apparently  is  that,  in  spite  of  the 
treasure  poured  out  during  the  Great  War,  there  is  an 
inexhaustible  purse  on  which  drafts  can  be  made  whenever 
it  is  desired  to  conciliate  this  or  that  body  of  voters. 
#*#### 

The  attitude  of  the  Govemmeiit  towards  the  McKenna 
duties  is  a  glaring  example  either  of  its  lack  of  vision,  of 
its  pedantry,  or  of  a  reckless  Willingness  to  surrender 
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anything  and  everything  in  the  attempt  to  kill  the  Liberal 
Party,  with  its  influential,  if  not  very  numerous,  sup¬ 
porters,  who  are  hidebound  disciples  of  the  Manchester 
School.  The  McKenna  duties  were  producing  revenue; 
stimulating  such  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  motor 
cars,  the  making  of  musical  instruments,  watches  and 
clocks,  and  the  production  of  films;  and  were  doing  no 
injury  to  anyone  in  this  country.  The  tendency  of  the 
prices  of  such  articles  of  British  manufacture  was  steadily 
downward.  This  should  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise, 
because,  owing  to  the  defence  offered  against  unrestricted 
importations,  production  in  this  country  had,  for  the  first 
time,  been  possible  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
mass  production,  which  can  be  carried  out  only  where 
market  conditions  are  more  or  less  stable.  The  output  of 
these  industries  was  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing;  the 
home  market  was  revealing  healthy  signs  of  buoyancy; 
and  successful  efforts  were  being  made  to  develop  the 
export  trade.  What  was  the  case  against  the  duties  from 
the  narrowest  party  point  of  view  ?  They  were  introduced 
by  a  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when  Mr. 
Asquith  was  Prime  Minister,  blessed  in  subsequent  years 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself,  and  continued  by  the 
Governments  presided  over  by  the  late  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
and  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin.  They  came  into  force  in  the 
emergency  of  war  and  were  retained  in  the  emergency  of 
peace.  Economic  conditions  abroad  in  the  years  succeed¬ 
ing  the  war  were  chaotic,  and  British  industries  were 
conducted  in  daily  peril  of  disaster  owing  to  the  under¬ 
cutting  of  competitors  in  countries  with  depressed  cur¬ 
rencies.  That  peril  still  exists.  There  was  no  valid 
argument  for  the  removal  of  the  duties  at  this  stage,  for 
the  emergency  of  peace  has  not  passed. 

But  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  as  Prime  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  are 
doctrinaire  adherents  of  what  they  claim  are  Cobdenite 
principles,  and  as  former  members  of  the  Liberal  Party 
nurse  a  vendetta  against  the  Liberals.  They  seized  with 
eagerness  the  opportunity  which  the  abolition  of  these 
duties  offered  of  proclaiming  their  pedantic  faith  and— 
more  important — driving  a  wedge  into  the  ranks  of  the 
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Liberal  Party,  thus  revenging  themselves  upon  its  leaders 
for  their  recent  display  of  temper.  So,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  with  a  callous  disregard  of  the  interests,  direct 
and  indirect,  of  at  least  a  million  workers,  they  decided 
to  make  no  provision  in  the  Budget  for  the  continuing  of 
these  duties,  at  the  same  time  placing  upon  the  community 
the  obligation  of  making  good  the  revenue  of  two  and  a 
half  million  pounds  which  the  scheme  had  hitherto  pro¬ 
duced.  In  the  history  of  political  parties  of  this  country 
there  has  been  no  more  deplorable  exhibition  of  party 
manoeuvres  at  the  expense  of  the  community  than  this 
action  represents.  It  reveals  the  indifference  of  the 
Labour-Socialists  to  the  paramount  problem  of  finding 
remunerative  work  at  a  time  when  work  is  scarce.  In 
pursuit  of  its  vendetta,  the  Government  decided  that  the 
industries,  “  infant  industries  ”  in  reality,  and  promising 
to  become  national  assets  of  no  mean  value  owing  to  their 
rapid  expansion  under  the  influence  of  the  McKenna 
duties,  should  be  thrown  to  the  wolves — exposed  to 
foreign  competition,  obviously  unfair  in  the  existing 

economic  conditions  abroad. 

###**« 

The  announcement  that  the  preference  which  is  now 
granted  to  certain  classes  of  colonial  imports  is  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  Government’s 
lack  of  interest  in  the  earning  capacity  and  well-being  of 
the  workers.  Ministers  have  spent  many  days  in  negotiating 
in  London  a  trade  agreement  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Russian  Soviet ;  they  have  not  devoted  as  many  hours 
to  the  study  of  the  possibilities  of  inter-imperial  trade. 
They  have  suggested  by  the  course  they  have  pursued  that 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  which  the  Bolshevists 
have  denied  in  word  and  act,  are  of  no  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  trade  which  can  be  done  with  Russia. 
Russia  in  pre-war  days,  w’hen  it  was  a  prosperous  country, 
took  goods  from  us  of  the  value  of  £18,000,000  a  year — 
about  one  third  of  what  Australia  bought  from  us. 
Yet  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  restoration  of 
trade  conditions  with  Russia  in  her  abject  poverty — 
trade  conditions  which  must  be  based  upon  our  lending 
to  the  Soviet  money  with  which  the  Russian  Government 
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ifiay  buy  British  manufactures — is  going  to  make  ati 
appreciable  difference  to  our  unemployment  problem. 

What  is  the  unemployment  problem  ?  The  outstanding 
factor  is  that  our  oversea  trade  has  suffered  owing,  first, 
to  the  economic  disorganisation  which  followed  upon  the 
war,  and,  secondly,  to  the  increasingly  high  tariffs  which 
have  been  erected  in  other  countries  against  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  British,  as  well  as  other  foreign,  goods.  The  second 
factor  is  that  the  most  promising  fields  for  British  entet- 
prise  are  provided  in  the  overseas  territories  of  the  British 
Empire.  These  peoples  are  at  one  wdth  us  in  ideals  and 
sentiments,  and  are  anxious  that  whatever  they  buy  which 
is  not  of  their  own  production  shall  be  supplied  by  us. 
The  great  Dominions,  as  well  as  the  West  Indies,  have 
introduced  preference  schemes  in  order  that  British  manu¬ 
factures  may  enter  their  markets  on  terms  more  favourable 
than  those  offered  to  other  manufactures.  In  recognition 
of  this  policy  the  Imperial  Conference,  which  met  last 
summer,  drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were 
intended  to  encourage  inter-imperial  trade.  So  far  as 
those  resolutions  involved  progress  in  the  direction 
approved,  at  one  time  or  another,  by  every  leader  of  the 
older  political  parties,  they  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
Government  as  though  the  stimulation  of  inter- Imperial 
trade  was  of  no  Consequence  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
And  yet  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  goods  which  we 
export  are  conveyed  to  oversea  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
an  evert  larger  proportion  of  those  goods  are  manufactures 
^in  other  words,  give  employment  to  a  great  army  of  our 
skilled  workers;  The  British  Dominions,  Colonies  and 
Protectorates  bought  from  this  country  in  1922  goods,  in 
the  main  manilfactures,  of  the  value  of  ;^30i,i57,ooo,  and 
in  return  we  took  from  them,  principally  in  the  form  of 
food  and  raw  materials,  goods  valued  at  £318,031,000. 
That  is  the  volume  of  inter-Imperial  trade  which  the 
Government,  judging  by  its  acts,  regards  as  negligible  in 
importance.  The  overseas  peoples  of  the  Empire  are  not 
only  increasing  in  numbers,  but  have  shown  their  desire  to 
cement  trade  relations  of  this  country,  the  self-governing 
Dominions  and  the  West  Indies  even  going  to  the  length 
Of  remitting  taxation  amounting  to  £11,000,000  annually, 
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in  order  that  purchasers  may  be  encouraged  to  trade 
with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  our  old-estab¬ 
lished  trade  with  foreign  countries.  The  exports 
amounted  in  1922  to  ;^523,i  18,000,  and  the  imports  to 
;^685,887,ooo.  Almost  without  exception,  all  those 
countries,  in  a  spirit  of  narrow  nationalism,  have  raised 
their  tariff  barriers,  with  the  result  that  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  sell  British  products  in  those 
markets. 

An  effective  contrast  is  provided  by  the  trading  relations 
between  this  country  and  such  foreign  markets  as  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Denmark,  on  the  one  hand,  with  populations  of 
8,500,000  and  3,400,000  respectively,  and,  on  the  other, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  populations  of  5,500,000 
and  1,200,000  respectively,  it  being  remembered  that  these 
foreign  countries  and  the  two  Dominions  are  direct 
competitors  for  our  custom  in  much  the  same  kinds  of 
commodities.  British  capital — nearly  ;^400, 000,000 — has 
been  invested  in  developing  production  in  Argentina, 
the  amount  being  much  greater  than  has  been  invested  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  combined.  According  to  Free 
Traders  of  the  modern  school,  Argentina  ought  to  be  a 
larger  buyer  of  British  goods  than  Australia  in  virtue  of 
the  larger  sums  of  British  capital  invested  there,  quite 
apart  from  its  greater  population  and  its  well-developed 
shipping  services,  linking  it  with  the  British  manufacturing 
districts.  Denmark,  which  competes  with  New  Zealand 
produce,  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  much  nearer 
to  the  British  Isles  than  New  Zealand.  The  following 
statement  reveals  the  movement  of  British  trade  to  and 
from  Argentina  and  Australia  and  to  and  from  Denmark 
and  New  Zealand,  illustrating  the  value  of  these  markets 
to  this  country  : — 

British  Exports  to.  British  Imports  from. 

£  £ 

Argentina  .  22,668,000  56,500,000 

Australia  .  60,253,000  64,000,000 

Denmark  .  12,442,000*  40,309,000 

New  Zealand  ...  15,997,000  48,510,000 

(i)  In  1913  Denmark  took  goods  of  the  value  of  only  ;^S, 792,000,  and 
the  increase  in  1922  is  evidently  traceable  to  the  temporary  inability  of 
Germany  to  supply  as  large  a  proportion  of  Denmark’s  needs  as  she  did 
before  the  war. 
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British  workers  are  more  keenly  concerned  in  the  sale 
of  British  manufactured  goods  than  any  others,  such  as 
coal,  of  which  Argentina  is  a  large  buyer,  and  the  following 
figures,  based  on  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  show  the 
value  in  skilled  labour  of  these  two  Dominion  markets  in 
comparison  with  certain  foreign  markets,  of  the  importance 
of  which  such  an  exaggerated  view  is  taken  when  the 
subject  of  Imperial  Preference  is  under  discussion. 


Total  British 

British  Manufactured 

Imports. 

Imports. 

1922. 

1922. 

£ 

£ 

Australia 

...  60,253,567 

57,028,540 

Russia 

...  3,640,629 

1.939.012 

Germany 

...  32,110,750 

16,911,265 

France 

...  48,538,111 

27.855.796 

Italy 

...  18,667,652 

9,264,610 

China 

...  22,978,232 

21,837,210 

Japan 

...  24,187,112 

23.393.613 

U.S.A. 

...  55,542,246 

38.813.324 

Argentine 

...  22,668,618 

*9.499.9*0 

New  Zealand 

-  15.997.041 

13,727,614 

Sweden 

...  12,312,146 

8,110,380 

Denmark 

...  12,442,198 

7.984.5*4 

Spain 

...  11,960,283 

8.752,129 

Portugal 

...  4,206,789 

3.097.050 

Greece 

-  3.774.78* 

3.*  *8,543 

These  figures,  referring  to  two  of  the  Dominions,  and 
those  the  most  distant  from  our  shores,  show  the  high  value 
of  inter- Imperial  trade  to  us  in  terms  of  skilled  employ¬ 
ment.  That  trade  is  a  national  asset  of  steadily  increasing 
importance,  and  the  policy  of  preference  has  stimulated  it, 
as  all  the  representatives  of  the  British  peoples  at  succes¬ 
sive  Imperial  Conferences  have  agreed. 

The  situation  may  be  stated  in  simple  terms.  The 
Labour-Socialist  Government  is  confronted  (i)  with 
foreign  markets  with  restricted  purchasing  power  and  high 
tariff  walls  and  (2)  with  British  oversea  markets,  with 
expanding  purchasing  power,  in  which  preference  is  given 
to  British  goods.  Although  there  are  a  million  people  in 
this  country  without  work,  it  has  declared  its  intention  to 
shut,  bolt,  and  bar  the  door  in  the  face  of  these  peoples  of 
our  own  communion  of  nations,  while  it  holds  out  the 
helping  hand  to  the  delegates  of  Soviet  Russia.  The 
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reasonable  course  to  be  pursued  by  any  intelligent  Govern¬ 
ment  would  obviously  have  been  to  develop  the  family 
estate,  doing  all  in  its  power  to  promote  inter-imperial 
trade  in  the  interests  of  Empire  development  and  Empire 
settlement,  and  in  the  interests,  also,  of  the  workers  of  this 
country — the  makers  of  goods  the  overseas  peoples  desire 
to  buy.  The  Empire  is  a  great  national  asset,  and  the 
Government  is  neglecting  it. 

#  #  #  #  # 

The  Government  is  also  open  to  condemnation  for  its 
failure  to  realise  that  the  foundation  of  this  country’s 
prosperity  lies  in  its  frugal  utilisation  of  its  coal 
supplies.  When  in  opposition  Ministers  boasted  of  what 
they  would  do  to  put  the  coal  mining  industry  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis,  but  in  office  they  have  done  nothing 
beyond  appointing  a  Committee  of  Enquiry,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Buckmaster,  with  terms  of  reference  so  restricted 
that  the  report  of  this  body  is,  in  large  measure,  valueless. 
It  has  recorded,  as  was  known  before  to  everyone  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  industry,  that  “the  profits  of  the 
industry,  particularly  in  some  districts,  are  unable  to  meet 
the  miners’  claim  in  full,”  and  has  suggested  that  further 
negotiations  should  be  held.  But  the  terms  of  reference 
forbade  the  Court  dealing  with  what  is  the  root  problem — 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  render  coal  mining  more  profitable 
and  better  able  therefore  to  bear  a  higher  wage.  If  the 
Government  had  not  been  obsessed  with  the  crazy  theory 
of  nationalisation,  it  would  have  called  upon  this  Court  of 
Enquiry  to  consider,  in  the  light  of  present  conditions  in 
the  industry,  the  report  of  Lord  Haldane’s  Committee 
which  sat  during  the  war,  and  the  reports  issued  by  the 
Fuel  Research  Board.  This  Department,  as  a  result  of 
experiments  at  its  research  station  at  Greenwich  and  an 
examination  of  alternative  processes  of  carbonising  coal  at 
low  temperature,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  scien¬ 
tifically  the  problem  of  utilising  our  coal  to  better 
advantage  for  the  provision  of  power  for  industry  and 
transport  has  been  solved.  Ample  evidence  supports  the 
conclusion  that  economically  the  problem  has  also  been 
solved. 

What  the  situation  in  the  coal  mining  industry  now 
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requires  is  a  fresh  and  comprehensive  investigation  into  the  i 

uses  and  misuses  of  coal,  since  it  is  established  that  the  ' 

present  methods  of  utilising  it  are  disastrously  wasteful.  ' 

The  scientific  research  worker  has  proved  beyond  question  < 

that  we  are  destroying  year  by  year  wealth  running  into  1 

many  million  pounds  sterling.  Twelve  months  ago  it  was  1 

pointed  out  that  "  coal  varies  in  its  character,  but  patient  1 

research  has  established  the  fact  that  an  average  ton  of  i 

coal  can  be  so  treated  as  to  produce  from  i6  to  i8  gallons  I 

of  tar  oils,  the  oil  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.05  < 

at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  addition,  a  ton  of  coal  yields  I 

about  14  cwt.  of  solid  fuel,  which  forms  an  admirable  • 

smokeless  domestic  fuel,  easily  ignited ;  and  it  also  gives  < 
off  3,000  to  5,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  of  high  calorific  value,’"  < 

The  scientist  has  revealed  that  our  vast  reserves  of  coal  < 
contain  unlimited  supplies  of  smokeless  fuel,  which  would  « 
enable  us  to  banish  the  fog  which  hangs  over  London  and  < 

other  great  manufacturing  cities  to  the  injury  of  public  1 

health,  and  particularly  the  health  of  children;  great  i 

quantities  of  gas,  which  could  be  employed  industrially;  « 

many  million  gallons  of  oil,  which  are  required  by  transport  I 

and  industry;  and  by-products  from  which  we  could 
obtain  dyes,  explosives,  medicines,  disinfectants,  and  i 

artificial  manures  which  now  have  to  be  imported.  The  t 

scientist  and  engineer,  working  in  collaboration,  have  also  t 

shown  how  the  millions  of  tons  of  waste  collected  in  dumps  < 

at  the  pitheads  can  be  utilised,  and  how  cannel  coal  and  1 

lignite  can  be  converted  into  wealth. 

The  basis  of  successful  industrial  activity,  as  of  national  J 

prosperity,  is  power.  The  problem  of  the  future  for  us  in  £ 

this  richly  endowed  island  is  to  discover  means  of  utilising  f 

our  coal  resources  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  cheaper  i 

power  than  at  present.  We  possess  no  great  water  ( 

resources  which  can  be  converted  into  electricity,  but  we  ( 

possess  coal  measures  of  enormous  extent.  If  we  continue  * 

to  mine  and  consume  our  coal  in  accordance  with  the  < 

present  methods,  this  country  will  no  longer  be  in  a  position  £ 

to  compete  successfully  with  other  countries,  which,  by  ^ 

the  application  of  science,  are  securing  cheaper,  as  well  as  ‘ 

(1)  The  Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1923.  ‘ 
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more  efficient,  power.  In  this  respect  the  Germans  are 
exhibiting  characteristic  enterprise.  As  in  the  past  they 
developed  the  aniline  dye  industry,  applying  the  discovery 
of  an  Englishman,  and  proved  the  value  of  the  coke-oven 
process,  which  was  also  of  English  origin,  so  they  are  now 
profiting  by  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  our 
Fuel  Research  Board  and  private  investigators.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  as  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  attention  is 
being  concentrated  on  the  fundamental  problem  of 
obtaining  power  more  cheaply  than  in  the  past  in  order  that- 
goods  may  be  produced  for  home  and  foreign  consumption 
at  lower  prices.  In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
overmastering  problem  is  being  practically  ignored.  We 
continue  to  raise  to  the  surface  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  every  year,  and  then  proceed  to  dissipate  its  wealth, 
as  though  science  had  taught  us  little  or  nothing  since  first 
coal  was  mined  in  this  country.  A  continuance  of  this 
policy  means  nothing  less  than  ruin,  when  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  effective  competition  of  other  nations 
exhibiting  greater  wisdom  in  exploiting  the  triumphs  of 
physical  science. 

If  the  Government  were  not  dominated  by  the  deter-  . 
mination  to  nationalise  the  coal  mines,  and  were  not, 
therefore,  anxious  to  prove  the  failure  of  private  enterprise, 
the  road  to  reform  in  the  coal  mining  industry  would  be 
clear.  An  enquiry  by  a  body  of  scientists  and  business 
men  would  be  instituted  to  consider  how  our  coal  measures 
—our  greatest  national  asset — can  be  utilised  to  the  greater 
advantage  of  the  miners,  the  mine  owners,  and  the  nation 
at  large.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  Minister  with  the 
expert  knowledge  of  the  scientist  or  the  broad  com¬ 
mercial  outlook  of  the  industrialist.  The  Government  is 
evidently  well  content  to  toy  with  the  wage  issue  in  the 
coal  mining  industry,  hoping  thereby,  apparently,  to  weary 
the  public  until  nationalisation,  with  all  its  defects,  is 
accepted.  It  is  obvious  from  the  history  of  coal  mining, 
as  of  other  industries,  that  the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in 
harnessing  private  enterprise  to  science.  When  that  is 
done  the  coal  miner  can  be  better  paid,  every  industrial 
activity  can  be  conducted  more  cheaply  and  efficiently,  and 
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the  nation  generally  will  be  not  only  more  prosperous,  but, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  smoke  and  fog  in  the  atmosphere, 
will  be  more  happy,  with  consequential  economies  in  our 
public  health  services  as  well  as  in  the  productive  man¬ 
power  of  the  community. 

###### 

Another  national  asset  which  is  being  woefully  neglected 
by  the  Government  is  our  sea  power.  We  are  the  most 
fortunate  of  peoples  in  that  we  live  in  an  island,  all  the 
great  centres  of  population  having  easy  access  to  the 
cheapest  of  all  means  of  transport,  and  possess  in  our  coal 
measures  a  source  of  power  which  can  be  utilised  to  enable 
us  to  render  sea  transport  at  once  cheaper  and  more 
efficient.  Our  shipping  services  constitute  a  national  asset, 
the  value  of  which  is  not  adequately  appreciated.  The 
freights  which  shipping  earns  constitute  one  of  our 
principal  “  invisible  exports,”  enabling  us,  in  association 
with  the  income  derived  from  overseas  investments,  to 


balance  our  national 

accounts. 

The 

importance  of 

shipping  as  a  national 
statement^ : — 

asset 

is 

shown 

in  the  following 

Excess  of  Imports  of  Mer- 

1907. 

1910. 

1913.  1920. 

In  Million 

1922. 

1923. 

chandise  and  Bullion  ... 

142 

159 

158 

343 

170 

203 

Net  Income  from  Overseas 

Investments  . 

Net  National  Shipping 

160 

187 

210 

200 

*75 

150 

Income  . 

8s 

90 

94 

340 

no 

no 

Commissions  . 

25 

25 

25 

40 

30 

30 

Other  Services  . 

10 

10 

10 

*5 

10 

10 

Total  “Invisible  Exports” 

on  balance  . 

280 

312 

339 

595 

325 

300 

Available  for  Investment 

Overseas 

138 

153 

181 

252 

iSS 

97 

It  is  an  axiom  among  all  commercial  men,  irrespective  f 

of  their  political  opinions,  that  the  less  the  Government  p 

interferes  with  business  the  better  for  industry  and  for  the  ^ 
nation  generally.  The  outstanding  lesson  of  the  late  war 

(i)  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  January  21st,  T924, 
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was  that  the  Government  cannot  “  control  ”  shipping  or  any 
other  industry  without  injuring  other  related  industries. 

“  Nothing  was  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  war  than 
the  complexity  of  the  factors  which  go  to  make  up  carrying 
power,  and  the  danger  of  dealing  singly  with  any  one  of 
them.  The  ships,  the  ports,  the  railway,  the  merchant’s 
office,  and  the  banker’s  counting-house  are  all,”  Mr. 
C.  Ernest  Fayle,  in  the  official  history  of  sea-borne  com¬ 
merce  in  the  Great  War\  adds,  “cog-wheels  in  the  one 
great  machine,  and  a  breakdown  or  lack  of  co-ordination 
at  any  point  will  clog  the  working  of  the  whole.”  The 
demand  of  shipowners,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  other 
industries,  is  to  be  let  alone,  but  that  appeal  does  not 
mean  that  the  State  has  no  duty  towards  industry.  While 
abstaining  from  bureaucratic  fussiness,  it  can  do  much  to 
ensure  that  British  shipping,  as  well  as  other  industries, 
has  fair  play.  Freedom  of  the  seas  is  useless  unless  it 
embraces  also  freedom  of  the  ports,  and  in  this  respect  the 
Government  could  do  much  by  representations  to  foreign 
maritime  powers  to  ensure  that  the  Maritime  Ports  and 
Railway  Conventions,  concluded  at  Geneva,  are  carried  out 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter. 

Ministers  and  the  nation  generally  need  to  be  brought  to 
a  fuller  realisation  of  the  extent  to  which  their  fortunes 
depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping  industry. 
Everyone  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  concerned  in  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  British  mercantile  marine,  which  embraces 
about  half  the  efficient  steam  and  motor  tonnage  of  the 
world.  The  tendency  to  rejoice  when  freights  are  low, 
with  a  resultant  depression  in  the  industry,  injuring  alike 
investors,  managers,  and  officers  and  men,  is  based  upon  a 
misconception.  Sir  William  Noble,  speaking  in  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  recently  exposed  this  fallacy  : — 

Whilst  shipping  in  self-contained  countries  such  as  the  U.S.A.  is  a 
luxury,  with  us — an  island  nation — requiring  to  import  two-thirds  of  our 
food,  it  is  vital.  It  should,  therefore,  need  no  emphasis  to  convince  the 
public,  the  retail  tradesmen,  and  the  local  merchant  that  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  low  freights  and  an  impoverished  shipping.  We  know, 
of  course,  that  prosperity  in  transport  services  does  not  precede  but  follows 

(i)  Sea-Borne  Commerce.  By  C.  Ernest  Fayle.  Vol.  III.  (John 
Murray.) 
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the  world  development  and  expansion  of  trade,  but  in  this  maritime 
country,  serv'ing  the  world  with  its  ships,  and  peculiarly  in  this  portion 
of  the  country  so  largely  dependent  on  its  shipbuilding,  shipworking,  and 
shipowning,  the  shipping  industry  is  the  real  key  industry,  and  is  the  first 
and  surest  index  of  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

Anticipating  the  criticism  that  he  was  ignoring  the 
influence  of  freights  on  the  cost  of  living.  Sir  William 
Noble  added : — 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  overlooked  the  effect  of  freight  rates 
upon  the  cost  of  living.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  to  the 
consumer  here  the  difference  between  a  freight  rate  at  which  a  ship  can 
make  a  reasonable  profit  and  that  at  which  she  makes  a  loss  is  infinitesimal. 
Take,  for  instance,  grain  and  flour.  One  shilling  per  quarter  increase  on 
North  Atlantic  grain  rates  only  represents  one-third  of  one  penny  per  stone 
of  wheat.  Five  shillings  per  ton  increase  on  flour  is  slightly  over  that 
fraction  per  stone — o-37d.  to  be  exact.  Ten  shillings  per  ton  on  bacon 
means  one-nineteenth  part  of  one  penny  per  lb.  in  the  retail  price. 

We  are  bringing  grain,  flour,  bacon,  eggs,  apples,  and  a  variety  of 
other  foodstuffs ;  it  requires  a  3,000  miles  ballast  run  and  a  3,000  miles 
loaded  run  to  do  it;  and  we  bring  these  commodities  at  a  cost  to  the 
weekly  domestic  budget,  so  far  as  the  ocean  freight  is  concerned,  of  a 
matter  of  a  few  coppers  for  a  family’s  needs. 

Shipowners,  as  has  been  illustrated  by  the  recent  meeting 
in  London  of  the  second  International  Shipping  Con¬ 
ference,  over  which  Sir  Alan  Anderson  presided,  are  doing 
their  best  to  get  international  trade  to  move  once  more 
smoothly  and  efficiently,  so  that  shipping  may  again 
prosper.  Their  efforts  deserve  the  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  for  until  all 
restrictions  on  the  free  movement  of  ocean-borne  commerce 
are  removed,  hopes  of  an  economic  revival  throughout  the 
world  must  be  abandoned.  As  Sir  Alan  Anderson 
reminded  the  International  Shipping  Conference,  “  if  each 
nation  seeks  to  stretch  its  frontiers  overseas,  to  claim  as  its 
own  the  commerce  with  a  neighbour,  if  by  adopting  flag 
discrimination  it  forces  its  neighbours  to  discriminate  also, 
then  indeed  international  commerce  must  swell  enor¬ 
mously  in  expense  and  shrink  in  volume  to  a  shadow  of 

what  is  needed  to  maintain  the  world  on  its  old  scale.” 

*####* 

Transport  is  civilisation.  In  our  own  case,  as  islanders, 
we  have  a  peculiar  responsibility.  We  have  good  ships, 
eflflcient  management,  and  expert  crews,  but  steps  must  be 
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taken  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  ports,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Government  could  render  great  assistance 
through  the  Trade  Facilities  Act.  As  Sir  Alfred  Read 
recently  reminded  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
“the  coasting  trade  is  in  reality  the  mother  of  all 
shipping,”  consisting  of  the  regular  trader  loading  at 
a  fixed  berth  and  sailing  according  to  a  scheduled 
time  on  a  recognised  service,  and  the  tramp  steamer 
which  seeks  its  living  by  carrying  principally  bulk 
cargoes  between  any  two  points  selected  according  to 
the  conditions  of  trade.  Sir  Alfred  Read,  in  championing 
coasting  shipping,  pleaded  a  cause  which  is  essentially  a 
national  cause,  since  this  country  is  completely  surrounded 
with  water  and  its  fortunes  depend,  in  large  degree,  on  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  use  that  means  of  cheap  transport, 
costing  only  about  one-thirtieth  of  that  offered  by  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  such  continental  countries  as  the  United  States, 
France  and  Germany. 

One  of  the  chief  things  to  help  a  trade  revival,  and  one  which  must  of 
necessity  play  an  important  part,  is  cheap  and  efficient  transport ;  to  obtain 
this  the  coasting  trade  must  be  developed,  for  which  the  co-operation  of 
the  harbour  and  port  authorities  is  required.  Even  to-day,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  accommodation  and  facilities  at  our  ports  are  inadequate 
and  hopelessly  out  of  date,  modern  appliances  for  the  rapid  handling  of 
cargo  being  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Shed  accommodation  at  many  of  the  ports  is  of  a  very  poor  description, 
mainly  consisting  of  merely  single-storied  wooden  erections.  What  are 
required  are  double-storey  sheds  with  raised  platforms  to  facilitate  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  vehicles,  chutes  and  other  mechanical  devices 
for  the  economic  handling  of  cargoes.  Working  and  running  costs  are 
still  high  compared  with  pre-war  time,  and  must  come  down,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  by  reduction  of  wages,  but  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  which  at  present  hinder  the  free  and  unrestramed  output ;  much  has 
undoubtedly  been  done  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  still  more  to  do. 

When  the  change  took  place  from  sailing-ships  to  steamships  the 
inadequacy  of  the  docks  and  appliances  generally  became  apparent;  at 
the  present  time  a  great  change  is  taking  place  from  steamships  to  motor- 
ships,  and  without  doubt  the  internal-combustion  engine  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  which  would  make  it  suitable  for  coastal  services ;  but  unless  the 
port  authorities  are  willing  to  provide  accommodation  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  new  type  of  vessel,  the  forward  movement  will  be 
still  further  handicapped. 

Sir  Frederick  Lewis,  as  chairman  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Shipping  which  has  enquired  into  the 
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present  facilities  at  our  ports,  constituting  an  important 
national  asset,  has  since  stated  that  at  least  £20,000,000, 
or  probably  a  larger  sum,  is  being  spent  on  development. 
But  there  is  evidently  need  for  even  greater  expenditure, 
offering  a  rich  return,  if  only  the  Government,  offering 
“  cheap  money  ”  on  loan,  would  encourage  the  port 

authorities  to  show  courage  and  vision. 

###### 

If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  possessed  a  business 
mind  he  would  have  utilised  some  of  the  surplus  of 
£48,ooo,cxx),  which  he  inherited  from  the  Baldwin  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  the  nation.  Apart 
from  retaining  the  McKenna  duties,  he  would  have  carried 
into  effect  the  resolutions  of  the  Imperial  Conference  so  as 
to  develop  inter- Imperial  trade;  he  would  have  set  aside 
sufficient  money  to  enable  a  national  enquiry  to  be  held  into 
the  use  and  misuse  of  our  coal  supplies ;  and  he  would  have 
invited  the  authorities  controlling  our  great  and  little  ports 
to  submit  schemes  of  development,  to  be  financed  under 
the  Trade  Facilities  Act.  He  would  also  have  seized  the 
opportunity  to  relieve  industry  generally  from  some  part 
of  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  which  is  now  handicapping 
it  in  its  efforts  to  regain  foreign  markets.  Of  all  countries 
this  is  the  most  heavily  taxed,  and,  though  the  taxation 
appears  to  be  borne  directly  by  those  whom  the  Labour- 
Socialists  describe  as  “  capitalists,”  it  is  really  borne  by 
the  whole  nation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  instead  of  introducing 
a  Budget  which  would  have  stimulated  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  nation,  has  chosen  to  frame  proposals  to  encourage 
the  spending  of  money.  He  has  ignored  the  problem  of 
oversea  markets  on  which  our  prosperity  depends.  In  his 
anxiety  to  secure  the  votes  of  the  spenders  he  has  ignored 
the  claims  of  the  earners.  He  has,  in  short,  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse  at  a  moment  when  one  million  of  the 
population,  unable  to  earn  any  money  at  all,  are  the  un¬ 
willing  dependents  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  His 
policy  represents  the  neglect  of  great  national  assets  for 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  necessities  of  the  Labour- 
Socialist  Party  in  view  of  an  inevitable  General  Election 
at  a  not  very  distant  date. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NEW  BALTIC 

STATES 

By  Elena  Chivers  Davies 

If  the  pages  of  past  history  are  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
successive  generations,  the  re-grouping  of  political  and 
economic  power  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  merits 
close  attention.  All  down  the  ages  the  Dotninium  Maris 
Baltici  has  been  a  bone  of  contention,  for  which  Teuton 
and  Pole,  Lithuanian  and  Swede,  Dane  and  Russian  have 
struggled,  and  the  destinies  of  Northern  nations  have 
swayed  this  way  or  that  according  to  the  possession  of 
the  command  to  which  every  race  which  acquired  power 
in  Northern  Europe  aspired,  and  without  which  its 
supremacy  quickly  vanished.  Germany,  in  the  years  just 
prior  to  the  Great  War,  had  almost  reached  her  goal,  and 
the  handing  back  of  the  control  of  the  Baltic  to  the  States 
immediately  on  its  shores  has  at  least  removed  one  cause 
of  possible  future  conflict. 

Freed  from  the  domination  of  Russia  and  Germany 
alike,  these  States,  born  to  the  sound  of  cannon,  yet  new 
only  in  the  sense  of  independent  political  life,  since  their 
history  is  as  old  as  Europe  itself,  are  at  last  able  to  work 
out  their  own  destinies,  and  by  their  own  unaided  efforts 
place  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  European  civilisations 
from  which  centuries  of  tyranny  have  barred  them. 

And  the  gradual  rapprochement  of  these  Baltic  States, 
whose  political  outlook  is  by  no  means  identical,  is  a  feature 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  student  of  international 
politics,  hinting  as  it  does  at  a  possible  future  League  of 
the  North,  which  might  include  not  merely  the  States  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  but  also  Finland,  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  When  the  ink  was  scarcely 
dry  on  the  parchments  ratifying  the  sovereignty  of  the 
new  Republics,  a  conference  of  the  Baltic  States  was  held, 
at  the  initiative  of  Latvia,  at  Riga  in  1920,  which  was 
attended  by  Finnish,  Estonian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian  and 
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Polish  representatives,  and  at  which  many  important 
provisions  for  military,  political,  economic  and  agricultural 
co-operation  between  the  States  were  discussed,  while  a 
permanent  Inter-Baltic  Committee  was  formed.  It  is 
significant  that  at  all  subsequent  conferences  the  idea  of  a 
Baltic  Alliance  has  been  greeted  with  growing  enthusiasm, 
and  though  there  are  differences  of  political  outlook  yet 
to  be  adjusted,  still  the  Treaty  signed  in  November  last 
between  Latvia  and  Estonia  is  an  indication  of  the  1 
gradual  rapprochement  of  countries  which  have  a  funda¬ 
mentally  common  aim — the  preservation  of  a  hardly  won 
independence  against  any  encroachment  of  an  alien 
Power. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  already  the  political  as 
well  as  the  economic  importance  of  the  Baltic  States  is 
making  itself  felt  among  the  Great  Powers.  Only  nations 
possessing  a  real  vitality  could  have  survived  so  long  a  l 
struggle  against  assorted  tyranny  as  these  Baltic  lands. 
Inhabitants  of  these  regions,  and  enjoying  a  well-developed 
civilisation  at  a  time  when  much  of  Western  Europe  was  I 
still  covered  with  primeval  forests,  the  Lithuanians,  Letts  1 
and  Estonians  fell  into  the  clutches  of  aliens  in  the 
fourteenth  century  when  the  Teuton  knights  spread  like 
a  blight  over  the  north  of  Europe  after  their  return  from 
the  Crusades.  Estonia,  Latvia  and  a  part  of  Lithuania 
sank  under  their  domination,  while  Poland  stretched  eager 
hands  over  the  remnant  of  Lithuania  which  was  left.  The 
result  was  the  same  in  each  case :  the  total  loss  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  national  freedom  for  the  conquered,  the 
institution  of  serfdom,  and  over  two  hundred  years  of 
black  misery  relieved  only  by  a  brief  period  of  Swedish 
rule  when  the  privileges  of  the  Baltic  barons  were  clipped. 

By  the  year  1710  the  Germans  had  intrigued  Estonia  into 
Russian  hands,  and  for  another  two  hundred  years  the 
bondage  of  the  people  continued.  The  peasants  were 
serfs  indeed,  and  though  the  serf  laws  of  Estonia  were 
repealed  in  1816,  no  Estonian  might  acquire  land,  even 
by  direct  purchase,  until  i860,  and  juridically  the  baronial 
privileges  remained  in  force  until  the  Russian  revolution 
of  1917. 
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Latvia,  which  was  conquered  but  never  entirely  subdued 
by  the  Teuton  knights,  fell  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
combined  forces  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  when  Russia 
obtained  Livonia  in  1710  the  Letts,  who  had  been  gradually 
overcoming  the  German  element  in  the  country  by  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  were  placed  again  under  the  yoke 
by  the  “  Privilegia  Sigismundi,”  that  charter  of  Junker 
liberties  granted  by  the  Czar,  and  serfdom  continued,  no 
Lett  being  allowed  to  hold  land  until  1863.  Revolt  was 
mercilessly  crushed,  and  Lett  and  Estonian  had  to  struggle 
against  the  common  enemies :  German  landowners  and 
Russian  officials,  preparing  for.  the  future  by  the  cultural 
awakening  of  the  ’sixties,  utilising  any  opportunities  which 
the  policy  of  Czardom  gave  them  from  time  to  time,  and 
little  by  little  forcing  their  way  into  commerce  and  local 
government,  and  endeavouring  to  secure  a  proper  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  children. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War,  betraying  the  essential  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Russian  Empire,  gave  the  enslaved  Baltic 
peoples  a  chance  to  manifest  their  strength,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  gain  any  tangible  advantages  till  Czardom 
finally  fell  in  1917.  In  that  year  autonomy  was  granted 
to  Estonia  by  the  Russian  Provisional  Government,  and 
in  February,  1918,  the  Estonians  proclaimed  themselves 
an  independent  Republic,  though  the  barons  formally 
invited  Germany  to  occupy  the  country.  Anxious  for  peace 
with  Russia,  Germany  invaded  Estonia,  captured  Reval, 
dispersed  the  National  Government,  and  threatened 
Petrograd.  The  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  left  Germany 
master  of  Estonia  and  Livonia,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
long  and  bitter  struggle,  complicated  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Baltic  Junkers  with  both  Germany  and  the  Reds,  that 
Estonia  finally  obtained  her  freedom  and  was  able  to  shape 
her  State  policy.  Recognised  as  an  independent  Republic, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Estonia  drew  up  a  Consti¬ 
tution  which  is  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of 
Comparative  Legislation  and  International  Law  (October, 
1921)  as  “democracy  of  an  advanced  type,  carrying  into 
the  printed  text  more  of  the  democratic  theory  than  any 
other,  while  its  rejection  of  the  Soviet  system  shows  a 
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stern  refusal  to  stray,  even  so  tentatively  as  the  German 
Constitution  of  1919,  out  of  the  strictly  democratic  path.” 

Latvian  freedom  was  won  even  more  hardly.  Ranging 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  from  the  outbreak  of  war 
the  Lettish  national  army  continued  to  fight  after  the  fall 
of  Czardom,  but  the  Armistice  brought  her  no  respite,  for 
the  Reds  invaded  the  country,  the  Soviet  official  journal 
declaring  “  that  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  lay  across 
their  route  to  Western  Europe  and  constricted  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  wall  between  the  Revolutionists  of  Russia 
and  Germany  must  therefore  be  torn  down,  as  the  control 
of  the  Baltic  would  give  Soviet  Russia  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  the  Scandinavian  States.” 

The  aid  which  these  States  rendered  to  civilisation  in 
stemming  the  wave  of  Bolshevism  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasised.  The  Letts,  struggling  against  the  treachery 
of  the  Junkers,  who  openly  supported  the  Reds,  had  also 
to  beat  back  invasion  after  invasion.  The  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk  handed  Latvia  over  to  Germany,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Teuton  dream  of  a  “  Baltic  lake  ”  were 
about  to  be  realised.  When  the  Armistice  was  signed, 
however,  the  Letts,  who  had  stubbornly  opposed  all 
attempts  at  coercion,  held  a  National  Council  at  Riga, 
which  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Latvian  Republic, 
a  condition  immediately  acknowledged  by  the  Allies. 

But  peace  was  not  yet,  and  the  unfortunate  decision  of 
Mr.  Churchill  to  allow  the  German  Army  then  occupying 
Latvia  to  remain  there  “  to  fight  the  Bolshevists  ”  gave  the 
Germans  a  stranglehold  over  the  country  while  the  Reds 
attacked  in  force  in  January,  1919.  Hard  fighting  ensued, 
and  a  new  Latvian  “  Government  ”  was  proclaimed  by 
Von  Der  Golz — which  was,  needless  to  say,  composed  of 
Junker  elements.  On  the  intervention  of  Marshal  Foch 
acting  for  the  Allies,  the  imprisoned  Latvian  Council  was 
released,  but  the  German  troops  were  not  withdrawn  until 
the  Letts,  after  dispersing  the  Reds,  came  upon  the  Iron 
Division  in  the  rear  and  routed  it.  When  the  country  was 
finally  clear  of  alien  troops  elections  were  held  for  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  and  in  May,  1920,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Latvian  Republic  was  formally  established  and 
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recognised.  A  peace  was  signed  later  with  Russia  and 
Germany,  both  countries  undertaking  to  respect  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Latvia. 

At  the  height  of  their  power  the  Lithuanians  held 
dominion  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  but  the 
ambitions  of  Poland  and  the  long  battle  between  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  the  Teuton  knights  had  a  similar 
result  as  in  the  other  Baltic  States  :  reduction  of  the  native 
population  to  a  state  of  practical  serfdom  and  a  determined 
policy  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  invaders.  The 
union  with  Poland  in  the  sixteenth  century  caused  the 
influence  of  that  country  to  be  predominant,  but  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Poland  in  the  eighteenth  involved  Lithuania  as 
well;  and  a  stern  policy  of  Russification  completed  the 
reduction  of  nationalism  already  begun  by  two  hundred 
years  of  a  foreign  mastery.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
national  spirit  survived  as  it  did  these  dual  attacks  upon  its 
liberties,  but  survive  it  did,  and  every  inch  of  privilege 
which  the  Lithuanians  could  grasp  was  used  by  them  to 
foster  the  resources  of  their  land,  and  by  raising  the  educa¬ 
tional  standard  of  their  people  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
ultimate  renaissance. 

The  horror  of  invasion  fell  upon  Lithuania  before  any 
other  of  the  Baltic  States  in  the  war,  and  five  years  of 
ceaseless  conflict  in  her  borders  reduced  a  once  prosperous 
country  to  a  pitiable  condition.  Not  until  February,  1918, 
was  the  independence  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  when  Latvia  and  Estonia  were  free  to  begin 
the  work  of  reconstruction  and  consolidation  of  their 
national  resources  Lithuania  was  struggling  with  Polish 
frontier  questions,  losing  her  historic  capital  and  chief 
industrial  town  by  an  act  of  force  on  the  part  of  Poland 
which  Lord  Robert  Cecil  described  as  “  an  international 
scandal,”  and  unable  to  obtain  a  decision  from  the  Allies 
as  to  the  status  of  her  only  adequate  outlet  to  the  sea,  the 
i  port  of  Memel. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  port  and  territory  of 
Memel  was  assigned  to  Lithuania  on  ethnic  and  economic 
^[rounds,  but  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors,  after  dally¬ 
ing  with  the  matter  for  four  years  and  reducing  the 
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Lithuanians  to  despair  and  the  people  of  Memel  to  open  1 
revolt,  decided  again  in  February,  1923,  to  hand  Memel 
over  to  the  Lithuanians,  but  on  certain  limiting  conditions.  , 
iThroughout  the  whole  of  1923  the  Conference  struggled  to  i 
bring  about  two  diametrically  opposite  conditions — (i)  to 
draw  up  a  convention  for  Memel  which  should  establish  j 
Lithuanian  sovereignty  over  the  port  in  accordance  with  ' 
their  twice  expressed  declaration,  and  (2)  to  enable  Poland 
to  stultify  the  said  sovereignty  of  Lithuania  over  Memel  j 
port  and  territory.  With  a  degree  of  patience  worthy  of  j 
all  praise  the  Lithuanians  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  j 
just  claims  and  yet  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution,  but 
the  Conference  of  Ambassadors,  after  wasting  more 
months  in  bringing  forward  impracticable  conditions  in 
which  the  guile  of  the  old  diplomacy  was  clearly  shown,  ' 
washed  its  hands  of  the  whole  question  and  trans¬ 
ferred  its  responsibilities  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  1 
September,  1923.  At  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  a  Commission  of  Investigation  was 
set  up,  and  the  meeting  of  March,  1924,  received  the  find¬ 
ings  of  this  Commission.  It  is  as  much  to  the  credit  of 
Lithuania  as  to  the  past  discredit,  not  merely  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Ambassadors,  but  also  of  the  League  of  ; 
Nations — which  had  by  sheer  weakness  countenanced  the 
Polish  annexation  of  Vilna  and  thus  failed  lamentably  to  I 
bring  about  a  previous  settlement  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian 
dispute — that  a  settlement  of  the  Memel  question  has  been 
arrived  at.  In  a  sense  there  is  a  direct  connection  between 
the  two  problems  of  Memel  and  Vilna,  since  the  dual  pres¬ 
sure  of  Poland  and  France  to  obtain  concessions  to  the 
hinterland  users  of  the  port  of  Memel  was  destined  for  the  . 
exclusive  benefit  of  ^Poland.  Lithuania,  technically  in  a 
state  of  “  war  ”  with  Poland  till  the  latter  should  evacuate 
unlawfully  occupied  territory,  had  the  right  to  continue  to  : 
shut  her  frontiers  against  Poland,  and  if  she  allowed  the  ' 
port  of  Memel  to  be  thrown  open  to  Poland  under  existing  . 
conditions  she  would  be  actually  handling  on  behalf  of 
Poland  timber  and  corn  which  were  being  exported  from 
the  occupied  territories !  Both  the  League  and  Poland 
were  therefore  in  the  difficult  position,  brought  about  by  i 
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the  action  of  Zeligowski  on  the  one  side  and  the  condona¬ 
tion  of  this  “  international  scandal  ”  on  the  other,  of  having 
to  obtain  Lithuanian  agreement  for  the  granting  of  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  wronging  party  !  The  Lithuanian  position 
was  a  very  strong  one,  and  only  her  genuine  goodwill — 
shown  in  the  past  over  this  question  of  the  Niemen  by  her 
signature  of  the  Barcelona  Convention,  her  clause  to  the 
same  effect  in  her  counter-proposals  to  the  Hymans  scheme 
for  Vilna,  and  her  voluntary  offer  of  the  use  of  rail  and 
waterways  to  Poland  for  the  use  of  all  goods  save 
munitions  of  war  during  direct  negotiations  with  Poland 
at  an  earlier  date — has  made  the  settlement  of  the  Memel 
question  possible.  The  blot  on  the  settlement  brought 
about  by  the  Commission,  otherwise  a  reasonably  fair  piece 
of  work,  is  the  curious  Article  18,  which  in  more  diplomatic 
language  asks  Lithuania  to  put  into  operation  at  once  all 
the  concessions  she  has  made,  while  waiting  indefinitely  on 
her  part  for  the  ratification  of  the  Allies.  The  Commission 
has  been  disingenuous  over  this  article.  If  France,  for 
example,  prompted  by  Poland,  should  refuse  to  ratify  the 
convention  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  Lithuania  could 
be  held  up  indefinitely — even  though  every  other  clause 
were  in  working  order — and  the  readiness  of  Lithuania  to 
make  every  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  reasonable  settlement  of  a 
matter  which  is  materially  affecting  her  whole  economic 
outlook  has,  one  fears,  been  exploited  by  the  recurrent 
weakness  in  face  of  an  issue  between  an  open  and  a  secret 
diplomacy  so  unfortunately  characteristic  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  its  dealings  with  the 
small  nations  which  it  is  its  avowed  aim  to  protect. 

The  havoc  wrought  in  these  Baltic  States  by  the  war  has 
never  been  realised  in  Western  Europe  :  the  fertile  lands 
turned  into  deserts,  the  ruined  farms  (over  400,000  in 
Lithuania  alone),  the  loss  in  man  power,  the  crushing  of 
industry,  and  the  exile  of  starving  populations.  The  task 
of  reorganising  these  lands,  crippled  by  depleted 
treasuries  and  lack  of  credit,  has  been  a  herculean  one, 
and  only  vigorous,  stubborn  peoples  burning  with  a  stern 
determination  to  regain  their  position  in  the  modern  world 
could  have  made  such  giant  strides  as  they  have  done  in 
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the  brief  period  of  peace  which  has  been  theirs.  Critics  of 
the  drastic  Agrarian  reforms  of  Latvia  and  Estonia  fail 
to  realise  that  in  these  measures  lay  the  finest  weapon 
against  the  waves  of  Bolshevism,  the  repercussion  of  which 
these  Border  States  were  bound  to  feel.  To-day  over 
500,000  Estonian  farmers  are  making  a  living  on  lands 
which  supported  only  200  Junker  families  in  1914,  while 
Latvia  had  no  other  option  in  her  national  interests  but  to 
divide  the  estates  of  the  treacherous  German  barons  who 
had  so  endangered  the  welfare  of  the  country  by  their  con¬ 
tinual  intrigues.  The  radicalism  of  the  land  reforms  of 
the  Baltic  Republics  came  as  no  surprise  to  those  who 
grasped  the  full  iniquity  of  the  double  dealing  of  the 
Junkers  during  the  war  and  the  subsequent  German 
occupation.  In  Estonia  as  late  as  1918  fully  60  per  cent, 
of  all  the  land  was  owned  by  these  Junkers  who  were  at 
the  same  time  hugging  the  idea  of  a  forcible  colonisation 
of  Estonia  and  Latvia  with  two  or  three  million  small  Ger¬ 
man  farmers  and  a  lesser  number  of  Russians,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  occupants  and  rightful  owners  of  the  land  being 
expatriated  meanwhile.  The  Agrarian  reforms  were  the 
strongest  weapon  against  the  Bolshevist  rule  in  the  Baltic, 
and  it  is  thanks  to  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  that  the 
Border  lands  are  free  from  this  pest  of  civilisation. 

In  all  three  States  the  work  of  reconstruction  has  gone 
forward  despite  many  difficulties.  The  productive  forces 
of  the  nations  have  been  harnessed ;  raw  materials  utilised 
and  manufactures  re-started;  the  creation  of  commercial, 
financial,  transport  and  credit  apparatus  proceeded  with; 
the  agricultural  and  economic  life  of  the  countries  linked 
together  again,  and  preparations  made  to  develop  to  the 
full  the  unrivalled  geographical  position  of  these  States— 
the  natural  link  between  Russia  and  the  West  of  Europe 
— in  readiness  for  the  time  when  normal  trade  relations 
are  in  full  swing.  Apart  from  the  shipping  trade,  which 
is  the  natural  corollary  of  this  position,  the  agriculture 
and  fisheries,  the  forestry  and  live  stock,  as  well  as  the 
developing  industries  of  these  Baltic  States,  give  promise 
of  an  important  future  for  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 
Politically  they  show  stability;  financially  they  have  done 
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marvels  under  most  difficult  conditions  in  stabilising  their 
exchange  and  grappling  with  their  budgets ;  diplomatically 
they  are  proving  themselves  equal  to  their  task;  indus¬ 
trially  and  agriculturally  they  are  hard  working  and  alert, 
and  in  character  their  energy  and  stubborn  determination 
to  wrest  the  most  from  life  in  fair  and  honourable  fight 
should  carry  them  far. 

One  of  the  absorbing  problems  of  the  Baltic  States  is  the 
relationship  to  be  held  by  them  in  the  future  with  that 
of  Russia,  with  whom,  by  the  exigencies  of  their  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  they  are  bound  to  be  closely  linked 
in  commerce,  if  not  in  politics.  The  danger  to  these 
Republics  in  the  day  when  Russia  finds  her  strength  again 
is  that  she  regards  the  Baltic  lands  as  her  natural  outlet 
to  the  sea  and  the  pathway  to  the  West,  and  considers  that 
the  countries  bordering  the  Baltic  shores  should  be  under 
her  control.  Despite  Peace  Treaties,  the  Soviet  still  holds 
this  view,  even  if  it  is  not  paraded,  and  the  Republics  are 
not  blind  to  a  steady  propaganda  carried  on  along  their 
frontiers  by  Red  agents.  But  conscious  of  their  role  as 
transit  agents  between  Russia  and  the  West  of  Europe 
they  will,  fully  cognisant  of  the  economic  needs  of  Russia, 
endeavour  to  maintain  commercial  relations  while  holding 
aloof  from  her  politics.  And  national  instincts  are  too 
strong  to  permit  of  dallying  with  any  suggestions,  however 
temptingly  baited  of  entry  into  a  possible  “  Confederation 
of  Russian  States,”  to  which,  in  any  case,  the  Baltic 
peoples  belong  neither  by  tradition  nor  by  nationality. 
The  clear-sighted  Baltic  peoples,  who  can  at  least  claim 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Russian  mentality,  scoff  at 
the  idea  of  any  such  Confederation  meeting  with  success, 
and  base  their  arguments  on  the  inherent  weakness  of  an 
immense  area  inhabited  by  a  score  of  divergent  races  when 
not  linked  together  by  any  powerful  centralising  authority. 
They  doubt  the  penetration  to  any  extent  of  the  influence 
of  Western  ideas  of  politics  upon  the  soil  of  Russia,  and 
consider  that  by  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution 
Russia  has  already  retrograded  several  centuries  from 
modern  thought.  A  great  gulf  separates  these  Baltic 
peoples  from  the  mentality  of  Bolshevism,  and  more  and 
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more  their  eyes  are  turning  towards  the  West,  from  which 
the  victories  that  have  made  freedom  possible  have  come. 

For  economic  reasons  they  are  anxious  for  a  speedy 
return  of  Russia  into  the  economic  fold,  and  the  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  is  being  closely  watched.  This  is  logical, 
considering  that  in  pre-war  days  the  bulk  of  Russian  trade 
passed  in  and  out  of  their  ports,  and  that  even  under 
present  conditions  it  is  cheaper  for  Russia  to  export  goods 
via  Riga  or  Reval  than  from  her  own  harbours.  Their 
geographical  position  renders  them  the  natural  and  most 
convenient  ports  of  call  for  all  northern  countries  trading 
with  Central  Russia  or  Siberia,  but  they  are  resolved  to 
safeguard  their  independence  strongly  so  that  they  may 
the  better  fulfil  their  natural  trading  role. 

In  the  past  not  only  Finland,  Poland,  and  the  Baltic 
Republics,  but  also  the  Ukraine  and  Georgia  were  part  of 
Russia,  and  each  one  received  guarantees  of  special  rights 
and  autonomy  at  one  period  or  another,  promises  which 
were  invariably  broken  when  the  necessity  arose  of  bring¬ 
ing  them,  for  Imperial  purposes,  under  the  protectionist 
policy  which,  however  essential  to  the  centralised  economic 
condition  of  All-Russia,  was  fatal  to  the  component  parts. 
Thus  Latvia,  having  no  interest  in  the  export  of  cereals, 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  support  the  Russian  grain  trade 
and  in  virtue  of  commercial  treaties  made  between  Russia 
and  Germany  in  1894  and  1904,  to  grant  concessions  to 
German  industry  directly  harmful  to  her  own.  So  far  as 
the  interests  of  the  Baltic  Republics  are  concerned,  while 
Russia  has  much  to  gain  by  absorbing  them,  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  little  to  lose  by  remaining  completely 
independent  of  her,  since  their  fuel  and  raw  materials  can 
be  obtained  as  cheaply  elsewhere,  and  she  is  bound  to  rely 
on  them  for  the  bulk  of  her  carrying  trade.  It  was  the 
neglect  of  Russia  to  develop  the  railways  and  ports  of 
the  Baltic  States  which  gave  Germany  the  chance  of  in¬ 
vading  the  economic  life  of  the  lands  on  the  shores  of 
that  sea  so  completely  as  to  oust  even  Russia  herself. 
The  Russian  policy  was  in  many  respects  a  curiously  short¬ 
sighted  one,  for,  apparently  oblivious  of  Pan-Germanism, 
she  permitted  the  Baltic  littoral  to  be  entirely  under 
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German  influence,  both  by  its  land-owning  Junkers  and 
powerful  commercial  organisations. 

There  is  a  danger  point  for  the  whole  of  Europe  in  a 
recrudescence  of  the  traditional  and  fatal  friendship 
between  Germany  and  Russia  which  the  secret  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  gradually  bringing  to  light.  The 
wave  of  Bolshevism  will  pass,  and  then,  with  the  reaction 
of  nationalism  that  will  assuredly  follow,  a  militant  Pan- 
Slavism  may  be  looked  for,  its  eyes  turned  southwards 
towards  the  Straits  and  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  north,  the 
Germany  of  to-day,  deprived  of  colonies  and  therefore 
anxious  for  new  markets  as  well  as  for  raw  materials,  will 
find  in  Russia  abounding  opportunity  for  exploiting  both 
the  rich  resources  and  wide  purchasing  power  of  a  vast 
country.  A  Russia  whose  technical  forces  and  capital 
were  German,  and  a  Germany  provided  with  the  vast 
resources  of  Russia,  would  be  an  economic  power  of 
tremendous  weight,  dangerous  alone,  deadly  in 
combination. 

Any  alliance  of  States  which  can  serve  as  a  “  cordon 
sanitaire  ”  between  two  Powers,  already  too  closely  in 
sympathy  for  the  well-being  of  Europe,  will  perform  a 
real  service  to  civilisation.  And  the  Baltic  States  feel 
that  this  duty  devolves  on  them.  With  their  common 
interests  built  up  in  unity  a  powerful  barrier  would  be 
made,  and  their  differences  are  more  surface  than  funda¬ 
mental.  All  have  a  common  interest  in  maintaining 
freedom  of  trade  along  the  Baltic,  and  the  link  of  a  mutual 
defence  would  bind  more  closely  still.  If  the  idea  of  such 
a  union  matures,  we  may  look  forward  confidently  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Alliance  which  would  play  not  only  a 
defensive  role  against  the  aggressions  of  either  Pan- 
Slavism  or  Pan-Germanism,  but  which  would  also  serve  as 
the  necessary  demarcation  line  between  two  danger  points 
in  the  peaceful  economy  of  Europe. 
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POLITICAL  TREMORS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

By  James  Davenport  Whelpley 

A  SPRING  house  cleaning  has  been  going  on  in  Washington 
which  is  causing  the  residents,  permanent  and  temporary, 
considerable  anxiety  and  discomfort.  While,  fortunately, 
this  is  not  an  annual  event,  it  takes  place  every  few  years, 
and  on  the  whole  it  has  been  quite  generally  wholesome 
and  useful  in  the  results.  Some  reputations  are  unmade 
and  others  made.  Faulty  Government  methods  are 
exposed,  long-standing  abuses  are  revealed,  and  the 
dangerous  features  of  apparently  quite  legitimate  customs 
are  made  plain. 

These  events  are  generally  precipitated  through 
accidental  disclosures  due  to  differences  between  those  who 
are  benefiting  from  some  illegal  or  immoral  practice,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  inevitable  publicity  many  other  things, 
often  irrelevant  but  of  considerable  interest  to  the  public, 
come  to  light.  There  is  always  much  hysteria  due  largely 
to  newspaper  exploitation  of  the  subject  and  to  political 
rivalries,  and  when  the  disturbance  comes  on  the  eve  of  a 
national  election  all  these  influences  are  intensely  aggra¬ 
vated,  as  in  this  present  year  of  1924.  The  last  great 
disturbance  of  this  character  came  in  1901,  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  became  President  through  the  death  of 
President  McKinley,  and  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
the  present  upheaval  has  come  about  at  a  time  when 
Calvin  Coolidge  has  become  President  through  the  death 
of  President  Harding,  although  the  actual  reasons  for  the 
present  trouble  are  somewhat  different  in  their  nature  from 
those  which  brought  about  the  stirring  times  of  over  twenty 
years  ago.  Fundamentally,  however,  the  same  principles 
are  involved. 

It  is  most  necessary  in  any  consideration  of  political 
affairs  in  the  United  States  at  this  time,  and  at  all  times,  in 
fact,  to  begin  with  the  assumption  that  a  vast  majority  of 
all  those  concerned  with  Government  affairs  are  honest. 
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hard  working  and  faithful  servants  of  the  nation.  This 
condition  prevails  as  well  in  all  large,  well  organised  and 
civilised  countries.  A  large  percentage  of  Government 
employees  the  world  over  are  honest  and  faithful  to  their 
trust.  This  may  be  due  to  inherent  strength  of  character 
and  beliefs,  to  fear,  to  expediency,  or  habit  and  example, 
but  the  result  is  the  same  and  is  irrespective  of  their  ability. 
Notable  instances  of  unfaithfulness  and  of  criminal  use 
of  opportunity  to  defraud  for  either  direct  or  indirect  gain 
have  generally  been  among  those  who  came  into  great 
power  suddenly  and  without  training  in  the  public  service. 
(The  field  of  operation  so  suddenly  opened  out  to  the  view 
of  such  as  these  and  the  great  opportunity  thus  present  for 
personal  gain  so  revealed  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  be 
withstood. 

Considering  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  the  temptations 
so  alluringly  displayed,  the  atmosphere  of  wealth  and 
material  gain  into  which  men  are  often  thus  thrust  without 
warning,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  honesty  of  average  mankind 
that  there  are  so  few  who  betray  their  trust  in  any  direct 
way.  It  is  in  the  indirect  method  of  securing  personal 
advantage  that  so  many  fail  to  resist  the  plausibly  pre¬ 
sented  opportunity,  and  the  greatest  wrongs  that  have 
been  done  to  nations  have  come  about  through  the 
concerted  actions  of  a  group  in  power  which,  keeping  all 
within  the  law,  manipulated  public  affairs  to  its  own 
aggregate  and  individual  advantage.  This  state  of  affairs 
is  known  at  the  time  to  a  large  number  of  people  who  are 
in  a  position  to  be  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  but, 
through  indifference,  self-interest,  or  cynicism,  they  do  not 
convey  this  knowledge  to  the  mass  of  the  people  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  about  an  uprising  of  public  opinion. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Washington  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  became  President  in  1901.  This  was 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Washington  when  Calvin  Coolidge 
became  President  in  1923,  although  the  Harding 
Administration  had  not  had  such  an  opportunity  to  dig 
itself  in  as  had  the  predecessors  of  President  Roosevelt. 
In  writing  of  the  Harding  Administration  in  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  of  some  months  ago,  it  was  then 
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suggested  that  there  were  many  characteristics  of  the  man, 
his  entourage,  and  the  prevailing  influences  which  recalled 
the  days  of  President  McKinley.  There  was  no  premoni¬ 
tion  then  of  the  dramatic  sequence  of  events  shortly  to 
take  place  which  would  bring  the  two  Administrations  into 
even  stronger  likeness  than  seemed  possible  at  that  time. 
Not  only  has  the  chronology  proved  similar,  but  the 
psychology  of  the  leading  spirits,  political  managers,  and 
beneficiaries  has  been  proved  of  like  character. 

In  the  public  affairs  of  the  United  States,  both  national 
and  local,  there  is  a  never-ending  struggle  for  ascendancy 
between  two  great  forces.  These  forces  may  be  classed 
as  good  or  evil  by  the  purist,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
where  such  would  draw  the  line,  but  the  mentality  of  men 
so  differs  that  what  might  seem  ethically  evil  to  one  may 
appear  as  perfectly  legitimate  to  another  in  the  domain  of 
practical  everyday  life.  In  recent  years  there  has  been, 
and  there  exists  to-day,  a  very  large  and  influential  section 
of  the  American  community  led  by  individuals  of  the 
highest  personal  probity  and  character  who  believe  most 
sincerely  that  the  affairs  of  the  nation  would  be  safer  and 
in  better  hands  if  committed  to  the  care  of  those  who 
control  the  great  financial  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
country. 

This  group  is  violently  opposed  to  anything  resembling 
Socialism,  it  is  antagonistic  to  public  ownership  of  utilities 
or  natural  monopolies.  It  would  have  all  legislation  so 
directed  as  to  foster  the  interests  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
cerned.  That  the  results  of  their  policy  bring  to  them 
wealth  and  power  they  admit,  but  they  are  sincere  in  their 
belief  that  this  is  merely  incidental  to  a  course  of  govern¬ 
ment  most  beneficial  to  all  classes  and  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  presence  of  such  an  element  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  United  States,  for  its  operations  and  influence  in 
the  life  of  Great  Britain  is  notable,  but  in  America  this 
element  has  at  times  secured  almost  absolute  control  of 
Government  affairs.  It  has  been  from  this  source  that 
nearly  all  of  the  great  reactionary  propaganda  movements 
have  come,  and  it  is  this  element  which  is  directly  and 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  great  development  of  the 
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science  of  publicity  in  America  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years. 

.This  group  has  wealth,  power,  and  influence.  It  can 
enlist  banks,  newspapers,  and  the  persuasive  power  of 
great  industrial  organisations  into  its  service,  and  its 
excursions  into  politics,  many  of  which  have  brought  about 
bribery  and  corruption,  are  plausibly  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  end  justified  the  means.  No  man  who  has 
lived  in  Washington  for  any  length  of  time;  no  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  correspondent,  and  no  political  manager, 
however  humble  his  position,  fails  to  become  aware  of  the 
methods  employed  to  bring  about  what  is  called  by  this 
group  a  “  safe  and  sane  ”  Government.  Every  few  years 
this  group  of  financial  and  industrial  leaders  rises  to  great 
power  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  As  its  power  increases 
and  it  becomes  apparently  more  secure  in  the  saddle  it 
grows  more  arrogant,  more  open  in  the  pursuance  of  its 
methods  and  inevitably  more  careless.  Then  comes  the 
reaction,  either  through  the  rising  of  a  wave  of  protest 
from  the  people,  made  articulate  by  the  political  opposi¬ 
tion  or  through  the  leadership  of  some  man  who, 
from  interested  or  disinterested  motives  and  with 
the  necessary  personality  and  ability,  is  able  to  establish 
himself  as  a  standard  bearer.  It  is  a  revolt  against 
what  many  people  believe  to  be  so  desirable  “  a  business 
Government.” 

Such  a  man  was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  when  he 
became  President,  by  the  intervention  of  fate  rather  than 
through  the  schemes  of  politicians,  he  was  confronted  with 
such  a  situation  as  has  been  suggested.  He  was  the  man 
of  the  hour,  and  he  promptly  grasped  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented.  Of  vigorous  and  combative  character,  firm  to 
obstinacy  in  his  convictions,  regardless  of  friend  or  foe, 
delighting  in  the  clash  of  arms,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fray  with  all  the  ardour  and  thorough  enjoyment  of  a  battle 
which  was  characteristic  of  everything  he  did.  The  result 
was  a  great  disturbance  in  the  methods  of  government,  the 
discomfiture  and  a  temporary  loss  of  power  for  the  financial 
and  industrial  interests,  and  an  arousing  of  the  public 
conscience  which  resulted  in  the  greatest  purification  of 
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American  politics,  both  national  and  local,  which  has 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  American  people  greeted  this  movement  and  beheld 
the  results  with  satisfaction.  An  exaltation  of  spirit  per-  I 
vaded  the  land.  Spiritual  influences,  always  there  but 
dormant  and  long  submerged,  rose  to  the  surface,  and  their  i 
protagonists  gained  in  courage  and  insistence.  Since  the 
Civil  War  there  has  been  no  time  when  the  true  spirit  and 
ideals  of  the  American  nation  became  more  apparent,  | 
unless  it  might  have  been  when  the  American  people  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Germany  and  set  out  to  help  save  the  cause 
to  which  the  Allies  were  committed.  A  spirit  of  exaltation  f 
cannot  last,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  modern  life. 

It  subsided  gradually,  and  as  it  ceased  to  prevail  the  better 
organised,  more  determined  and  more  materially  influential 
influences  again  came  into  play.  They  had  taken  to  cover 
during  the  storm  and  emerged  practically  unscathed.  i 

In  the  Administration  of  the  late  President  Harding  they 
regained  a  large  part  of  their  erstwhile  prestige  and  power, 
and  were  well  on  their  way  towards  again  attaining  a 
larger  degree  of  control  over  the  material  and  political 
affairs  of  the  nation.  F ate  intervened  once  more,  however, 
and  through  the  sudden  death  of  the  President  whom  they 
regarded  as  more  or  less  satisfactory  their  camp  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  Again  a  new  man  came  into  power  who 
was  an  unknown  quantity.  This  new  man  was  confronted 
with  a  situation  much  similar  to  that  presented  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  and  the 
question  of  most  intense  interest  to  the  American  people 
at  this  time  is  as  to  his  inclination  and  ability  to  become  a 
successful  leader  of  the  more  spiritual  forces  which  are 
constantly  seeking  leadership  and  expression  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  nation,  and  which  are  at  the  moment 
once  mgre  strongly  in  evidence. 

The  war  with  its  reactions  has  not  shaken  the  American 
community  to  its  foundations  as  it  did  the  communities  of 
Europe,  especially  the  community  of  Great  Britain.  It 
brought  about  a  surface  disturbance  which  has  largely  dis¬ 
appeared.  With  its  disappearance  has  been  revealed  the 
fact  that  no  very  great  change  has  come  about  in  American 
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mentality  and  its  output.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  been 
shown  that  life  cannot  be  resumed  upon  a  pre-war  basis, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  this  has  not  only  been  possible 
but  has  been  brought  about  with  every  symptom  of  life  as 
it  was  lived  in  1913  emphasised,  aggravated  and  enor¬ 
mously  expanded  in  direct  ratio  to  the  great  increases  in 
population,  wealth  and  all  material  activities.  The  present 
independent  character  of  the  voting  public  and  the  almost 
complete  breakdown  of  party  ascendancy  in  Government 
affairs  is  not  due  to  the  war  or  its  effects,  for  these  had 
made  considerable  headway  before  the  war  began. 

It  is  this  development  of  political  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  voters,  the  Press,  and  consequently  of  Con¬ 
gressional  representation,  which  has  most  seriously 
threatened  the  autocracy  of  business  in  its  control  of 
political  affairs.  Its  accession  to  power  since  1901  has  been 
more  difficult;  its  hold  on  power,  once  achieved,  has  been 
more  precarious,  and  its  reign,  once  in  the  saddle,  has  been 
shorter  each  time.  The  men  who  have  been,  and  still  are, 
the  leaders  of  this  business  autocracy  honestly  and 
seriously  believe  that  they  have  a  practical  monopoly  of 
real  patriotism,  and  that  they  alone  are  competent  to  give 
the  nation  the  best  possible  Government.  They  justify 
many  of  their  acts,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  glare  of 
publicity,  take  on  a  peculiar  and  even  questionable  appear¬ 
ance,  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  To  “persuade”  a 
Government  official  by  some  means  or  other  to  do  what 
they  think  ought  to  be  done  as  against  something  else  he 
might  have  done;  to  influence  Government  affairs  along 
lines  of  their  own  choosing;  to  secure  highly  protective 
duties  for  certain  industries;  to  put  the  Government  in  or 
out  of  certain  businesses;  all  of  these  things  have  been 
considered  as  legitimate  by  this  powerful  influence  in 
American  public  life,  and  let  it  be  repeated  that  the  United 
States  is  not  the  only  country  of  which  these  things  can  be 
said.  They  appertain  to  a  popular  form  of  Government; 
human  nature  is  about  the  same  the  world  over,  and  the 
machinery-of  modern  life  is  much  the  same' with  all  so- 
called  civilised  nations. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  possessed  a  profound  distrust  and 
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even  dislike  of  this  phase  of  modern  life.  His  sympathies 
were  elsewhere.  He  was  a  thorough  aristocrat  by  nature, 
and  impatient  of  narrow  horizons.  He  saw  life  as  a  whole,  I 
and  specialised  in  no  particular  department.  Statistics 
did  not  appeal  to  him,  for  it  was  the  real  life  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  which  excited  his  imagination. 

These  more  or  less  historical  reminiscences  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  timely,  for,  as  noted,  a  somewhat  similar  situation  ' 

has  now  arisen.  The  contrasts  lie  chiefly  in  differences  of  ® 

character  when  that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  compared 
with  that  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  In  this  lies  the  political 
conundrum  of  the  immediate  future,  which  will  not  be 
answered  until  the  parties  have  held  their  nominating 
conventions,  and  it  is  determined  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  one  or  more  independent  candidacies  such  as  the  one 
now  proposed  by  the  followers  of  Senator  La  Toilette,  the 
more  or  less  Radical  and  insurgent  Republican  from 
Wisconsin.  ^ 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  possible  strength 
of  President  Coolidge.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
by  skilled  writers  in  close  personal  touch  with  the  Presi-  i 
dent  to  convey  to  the  public  a  convincing  estimate  as  to  , 
his  character,  personality  and  mental  and  moral  resources.  j 
They  have  been  fairly  successful  in  conveying  som/e  im-  , 
pression  as  to  his  outward  personality  and  tricks  of  speech 
and  manner,  but  they  have  acknowledged  themselves 
defeated  when  it  came  to  the  more  vital  question  as  to 
his  real  measure  as  a  statesman  and  politician.  In  all  the 
miserable  and  disheartening  mess  that  has  been  stirred  up 
in  Washington  he  remains  aloof,  unscathed  and  unspotted, 
and,  from  present  indications,  this  will  render  him  the 
one  hope  of  the  Republican  organisation  in  the  coming 
election.  The  people  as  a  whole  have  acquired  and  retain 
a  firm  belief  in  his  honesty  and  impartiality.  It  now  seems  ' 
probable  that  he  will  be  nominated  in  June  as  a  candidate  : 
to  succeed  himself  at  the  elections  in  November.  No 
other  candidate  of  any  party  will  have  a  cleaner  record  * 
or  will  be  so  free  of  past  associations  which  might  make 
enemies  or  furnish  material  argument  for  the  opposition. 

The  real  point  of  dramatic  interest  in  the  American 
political  situation  is  the  stature  to  which  Calvin  Coolidge  | 
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may  grow  under  the  circumstances.  Every  man  who  has 
become  President  of  the  United  States  has  developed 
enormously  under  the  influence  and  responsibility  which 
have  come  to  him  as  a  result  of  his  position.  No  small 
men  have  become  really  great,  for  this  assumes  qualities 
which,  though  previously  latent,  were  always  there;  but 
practically  all  have  responded  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
to  the  new  environment.  The  late  John  Hay  once  re¬ 
marked  that  in  all  his  experience,  and  it  was  unique,  no 
man,  however  weak  or  even  of  questionable  character,  who 
had  ever  entered  the  White  House  as  President  had  failed 
to  assume  that  office  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  be  a 
good  President  and  of  appointing  only  the  best  men  to 
office;  but  that  every  man,  no  matter  how  strong  or  good, 
had  been  forced  at  times  to  yield  to  a  policy  of  expediency. 
The  pressure  of  party  need  is  so  strong,  and  the  necessity 
of  compromise  to  secure  results  is  so  evident,  that  every 
President  has  been  compelled  to  do  many  things  of  which 
he  did  not  entirely  approve,  and  this  generally  means  that 
he  has  appointed  men  to  high  office  of  whom  he  had  serious 
doubts. 

Ever  since  the  matter  of  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  became  of  national  importance  there 
have  been  scandals  in  connection  therewith.  Vast  areas 
were  given  as  grants  to  encourage  the  building  of  rail¬ 
roads  before  the  people  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
possible  value  of  these  millions  of  acres,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  agriculture  and  of  mining.  As  the 
Western  States  and  territories  were  settled  up  and  choice 
Government  land  became  harder  to  find,  opportunity  was 
offered  for  transactions  of  fraudulent  character.  To 
President  Roosevelt’s  insistence  was  due  the  needed 
reform  in  the  land  laws,  the  building  up  of  great  forest 
reserves  and  the  reclamation  by  the  Government  of  desert 
areas  through  the  impounding  of  the  spring  floods.  One 
of  his  greatest  legislative  battles  was  fought  over  this 
question  of  the  public  domain,  and  he  won  a  notable 
victory  over  a  group  of  Congressmen  in  both  House  and 
Senate  who  were  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  his  own 
political  party. 

Now  again  we  are  witnessing  a  political  upheaval  due 
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to  matters  concerned  with  the  disposal  or  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  public  domain,  the  most  valuable 
heritage  of  material  wealth  which  has  come  to  the 
American  people  from  their  ancestral  pioneers.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  those  who  stand  guard  over 
the  finances  of  the  nation  as  the  “  watch  dogs  of  the 
Treasury.”  Of  even  greater  importance  and  value  to 
present  and  succeeding  generations  has  been  the  work  of 
those  who  might  be  called  “  the  watch  dogs  of  the  public 
domain.”  In  every  Presidential  administration  any  sign 
of  indifference  or  complacency  as  to  what  might  be  done 
has  been  the  signal  for  a  raid  on  the  land  of  the  people 
or  its  resources,  and  as  eternal  vigilance  has  not  always 
been  exercised  the  result  has  been  inevitable.  No  subject 
could  have  possessed  more  interest  for  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  then  Chief 
Forester,  now  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  staff  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  headed  by  Dr. 
Walcott  and  Mr.  Newell,  of  water  conservation  fame.  The 
Far  West  was  President  Roosevelt’s  hobby,  and  he  knew 
it  through  personal  experience.  He  had  vision  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith,  as  well  as  practical  knowledge. 

President  Coolidge  has  been  in  no  way  associated  with 
the  life  of  the  American  people  west  of  New  York.  He 
is  a  New  Englander  mentally  and  physically  to  his  very 
foundations.  It  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  his  vision  is 
capable  of  such  expansion  as  will  enable  him  to  view  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  the  life  and  needs  of  the 
people  as  lived  in  each  and  every  State  of  the  Union. 
His  moral  standards  may  be  of  the  highest,  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  are,  but,  desirable  as  this  may  be,  it  will 
not  be  enough  to  place  his  figure  later  on  as  among  the 
great  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  unless  he  can  break 
away  from  that  well-recognised  cult  generally  referred  to 
as  the  “  New  England  point  of  view.” 

Great  tolerance  and  understanding  and  a  deep  sense 
of  humanity  are  necessary  for  the  born  and  bred 
provincial  New  Englander  to  see  the  real  values  in  all 
the  different  types  of  Americans  to  be  found  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  west  of  the  Missouri,  for  they  are 
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aliens  to  the  New  England  mind,  akin  only  perhaps  in 
the  same  remote  ancestry  and  in  their  intense  loyalty  to 
America  and  American  ideals.  This  latter  is  the  real  bond 
between  them  and  their  more  eastern  fellow  citizens,  and 
if  a  politician  fully  senses  the  value  of  this  common  ground 
and  waives  differences,  he  may  rise  from  local  to  national 
leadership.  As  suggested,  the  people  of  all  sections  of 
the  United  States  believe  Calvin  Coolidge  to  be  free  from 
taint,  that  he  stands  aloof,  honest,  and  with  a  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  In  this  he 
possesses  an  enormous  advantage.  He  is,  however,  at  the 
most  critical  point  in  his  political  life.  The  question  is  as 
to  whether  he  will  now  give  evidence  of  those  qualities 
of  leadership  the  possession  of  which  is  necessary  if  he  is 
to  reap  full  advantage  for  himself  and  the  nation  from  the 
desirable  position  he  now  holds  in  the  minds  of  the  voters. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  President  Coolidge  has 
shown  great  moral  and  political  courage  in  his  attitude 
towards  a  possible  reduction  of  taxation,  proposed  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  pension  system,  and  the  plan  for  paying  a 
bonus  to  those  who  served  in  the  Great  War.  The  fact 
that  his  opposition  to  measures  of  which  he  did  not 
approve  promised  to  be  ineffective  only  emphasised  his 
courage.  It  is  known  that  many  members  of  Congress 
have  opposed  the  plan  for  a  reduction  of  taxation  as 
advanced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  favoured 
by  the  President,  have  voted  for  increased  pensions  and 
the  soldier  bonus,  opposed  by  the  President,  because  they 
did  not  dare  politically  to  do  otherwise.  It  is  just  possible, 
however,  that  such  expediency  was  unnecessary  and 
founded  upon  a  misapprehension,  for  there  are  indications 
that  a  majority  of  the  voters  are  with  the  President  on  these 
important  matters. 

In  the  case  of  the  Immigration  Bill,  the  attempt  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  eliminate  that 
section  providing  for  Japanese  exclusion  and  to  continue 
in  force  the  so-called  “  gentleman’s  agreement  ”  with 
Japan  has  been  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  administration 
of  foreign  affairs  rather  than  by  any  other  consideration. 
Admitting  that  the  course  pursued  by  Congress  has  been 
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brusque,  to  say  the  least,  the  vast  excitement  over  the  • 

matter  has  been  rather  absurd  when  the  facts  in  the  case  ^ 

are  considered.  The  change  in  the  situation  which  it  is  1 

proposed  to  bring  about  by  legislation  is  purely  technical.  ‘ 

Under  its  provisions  the  Japanese  are  placed  on  the  same  < 

footing  as  the  Chinese.  Tourists,  students,  and  those  ‘ 

having  business  or  official  missions  in  the  United  States  ' 

are  still  to  be  admitted.  The  “gentleman’s  agreement”  '  ^ 

made  by  President  Roosevelt  at  a  critical  moment  in  ’ 

Japanese-American  relations  provided  the  same  restric-  ' 

tions  and  granted  the  same  privileges,  but  placed  the  ' 

responsibility  upon  Japan  for  the  carrying  out  the  wishes  ^ 

of  the  American  people.  A  law  providing  for  the  ' 

exclusion  of  the  Japanese  places  the  responsibility  where  it  ■ 

really  belongs,  and  that  is  with  the  Government  of  the  ' 

United  States.  ' 

In  company  with  Canada,  Australia,  and  some  other 
places,  the  United  States  does  not  want  Orientals  as  per-  > 
manent  residents  or  as  labour.  This  position  may  be  open 
to  argument,  but  the  American  people  have  so  decided,  = 
and  a  law  setting  forth  this  belief  is  more  honest  than  an 
“understanding”  which  attempts  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  but  which  leaves  the  United  States  Government 
at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  Government  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  well-defined  and  accepted  purpose  to  which  that 
foreign  Goveriiment  is  opposed  in  principle  and  fact. 

Ever  since  1892,  when  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  went  into 
force,  that  law  has  been  an  offence  to  the  pride  of  the 
Chinese.  The  exclusion  of  Japanese  from  the  United 
States  by  law  will  be  no  more  or  less  an  offence  to  the 
Japanese.  President  Coolidge  is  probably  just  as  much  in 
favour  of  Japanese  exclusion  as  is  Congress,  but  as  he  is 
held  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Government,  and  as  American  relations  with 
Japan  require  most  careful  handling  and  are  easily 
influenced  one  way  or  another  by  current  events,  his 
anxiety  over  the  matter  can  be  understood. 

The  Republican  Party  enters  the  campaign  this  year 
very  much  on  the  defensive,  although  the  Democrats 
individually  are  also  involved  in  the  current  scandals,  and 
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many  are  under  suspicion.  The  troubles  came  under  a 
Republican  administration,  and  the  party  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  the  greater  part  of  the  burden.  The  issues 
as  presented  from  the  Republican  point  of  view  will  be  a 
clean  candidate  who  showed  no  favouritism  to  his  political 
associates,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the 
success  of  recent  policies  at  home  and  abroad  as  viewed 
from  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Democrats 
will  urge  as  their  proposed  remedies  for  all  national  ills 
the  common  issue  of  clean  Government,  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  downwards,  and  economies  in  administration.  The 
Democratic  Party  is,  however,  at  a  loss  for  a  nominee  for 
the  Presidency.  The  avowed  candidates  are  under  some 
suspicion  as  to  their  entire  desirability.  Others  who  have 
been  suggested  do  not  as  yet  carry  great  weight  with  the 
mass  of  the  voters. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  real  leadership 
is  the  enormous  prosperity  of  the  American  people  in  the 
aggregate.  The  total  physical  wealth  of  the  United  States 
without  including  undeveloped  resources  is  now  estimated 
to  be  about  seventy  billion  sterling.  It  is  in  times  of 
depression  that  the  prophet  is  able  to  make  his  voice  heard 
above  the  din  and  stridency  of  modern  life,  and  not  when 
all  is  apparently  going  well.  It  is  unfortunate  that  humanity 
will  not  lend  an  ear  to  advice  and  warning  unless  in  travail, 
but  this  seems  to  be  so  in  national  as  well  as  f>ersonal 
affairs.  In  the  less  fortunate  countries  of  Europe  the  talk 
is  now  all  of  remedies,  whereas  from  a  general  point  of 
view  the  average  man  in  Anierica  sees  in  the  moment  no 
urgent  call  for  “cures”  for  ills  which  are  more  or  less 
latent,  for  it  is  only  the  evil  that  is  active  which  calls  forth 
combative  instinct.  The  American  people  will  find  their 
way  out  of  their  present  troubles  as  they  have  always  done 
before  in  times  similar  to  these.  It  is  well  to  have  faith 
in  the  common  sense  and  decency  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  country.  So  far  they  have 
never  betrayed  those  who  believed  in  them,  and  they  have 
ridden  the  storm  whether  it  arose  from  without  or  within. 


AN  IMPRESSION  OF  GERMANY.  DEC,  1923 

By  Major  R.  Stuart  Wortley 

That  the  great  majority  of  the  British  public  little  realise 
what  exactly  is  the  present  state  of  Germany,  is  apparent 
from  the  contradictory  statements  and  reports  that  can  be 
gathered  in  the  course  of  casual  conversation  and  by  the 
perusal  of  the  newspapers. 

On  leaving  Germany,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  that 
country,  the  traveller  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief ;  and  well  he 
may,  emerging,  as  he  does,  from  a  veritable  Inferno. 

The  atmosphere  of  nervous  tension,  all-pervading,  and 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  weighs  more  heavily  upon 
the  senses  than  that  which  we  endured  during  the  stress 
of  the  Great  War. 

It  is  a  land  of  contrasts.  A  land  in  which  a  small 
minority  of  cold-blooded  leeches,  in  the  persons  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  profiteers,  batten  on  the  pros¬ 
trate  bodies  of  their  fellow-beings ;  in  which  the  big  land- 
owners  and  the  peasant  proprietors  have  grown  rich  and 
prosperous  by  exacting  the  uttermost  farthing  from  the 
bulk  of  the  community  in  payment  of  their  agricultural 
produce;  and  in  which  the  middle  class,  the  professional 
classes  and  the  intelligentsia  are  literally  dying  of  starva¬ 
tion.  The  suffering  to  which  these  latter  are  subjected 
is  terrific.  It  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  a  ghastly  thing  to  see. 

In  Berlin,  Leipsig,  Hamburg  and  other  towns,  a  white¬ 
faced,  dull-eyed  crowd  pursues  in  stricken  silence  its 
way  along  the  streets  enveloped  in  a  hopeless,  helpless 
apathy.  For  them  it  is  the  end  of  all  things:  their  last 
hour  has  come.  They  are  hungry ;  they  have  sold  the  last 
of  their  belongings  for  a  loaf  of  bread ;  they  can  but  die. 

There  was  one  such  case  in  Dresden. 

“  He  was  the  greatest  butcher  in  the  town,”  said  my 
informant.  “  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  a  rich  man,  and 
prosperous.  But  since  the  Ruhr  he  had  lost  all  his  money ; 
he  had  nothing  left.  I  suppose  that  he  had  not  the  courage 
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to  try  to  begin  life  again,  so  he  and  his  wife  lay  down  upon 
the  kitchen  floor  and  opened  the  gas-cock.” 

There  are  many  stories  such  as  this.  Old  men  and 
women,  destitute,  unequal  to  the  struggle,  too  proud  to 
own  to  poverty,  too  proud  to  beg,  pull  in  their  belts  and 
starve  .  .  .  until  they  die. 

At  the  present  moment  Germany  as  a  whole  is  meekly 
putting  up  with  an  existence  .  .  .  “  life  ”  one  cannot  call 
it  .  .  .  such  as  none  other  but  that  docile,  patient,  ordered 
temperament  which  is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  average  German  would  or  could  endure.  It  is  only 
since  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  that  the  people  have 
begun  to  suffer.  Before  that  time  the  country  was  able 
to  carry  on,  almost,  indeed,  to  prosper.  By  juggling  with 
the  ever-falling  mark;  by  the  selling  of  their  wares  for 
foreign  currency,  and  at  the  same  time  paying  their  em¬ 
ployees  in  paper  money,  the  Industrialists  compiled  great 
fortunes.  Under  the  policy  of  inflation  trade  boomed : 
the  wages  of  the  workmen  were  continually  doubled,  but 
the  workmen  failed  to  grasp  the  reason  why  the  price  of 
bread  was  doubled  too,  and  were  content  to  let  things  be. 

Mortgages  were  all  paid  off.  New  buildings,  new  fac¬ 
tories  and  new  plant  sprang  up  and  spread  upon  every  side, 
while  the  powerful  industrial  group  were  able  to  develop 
their  conspiracy  .  .  .  for  conspiracy  it  was  ...  to  gather 
to  their  own  control  the  resources  of  the  Reich.  Gradually 
they  formed  the  combine,  steel,  iron,  coal  and  coke;  oil, 
chemicals  and  shipping,  all  but  the  railway  systems ;  and, 
under  the  axiom  that  private  property  is  immune  from 
confiscation,  they  contrived  to  place  their  stolen  gold  in 
the  safe  custody  of  foreign  banks.  This  was  the  first  move 
in  the  game  .  .  .  the  deliberate  cheating  of  the  Allies  on 
the  count  of  Reparations. 

But  the  sabotage  of  their  just  debt  was  not  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  clique  of  economic  barons,  the  same 
inhuman  monsters  who  with  selfish  calculation  engineered 
the  war. 

After  the  Armistice,  when  defeat  had  rendered  them 
anathema  in  the  eyes  of  their  compatriots;  when,  in  the 
search  for  scapegoats,  just  retribution  was  likely  to  fall 
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upon  their  heads ;  and  when  for  the  time  being  the  feeling 
in  the  country  was  so  bitterly  hostile  towards  them  as  to 
preclude  the  slightest  chance  of  their  continuance  in  the 
direction  of  affairs,  they  manoeuvred  to  divert  attention  i 
from  themselves  and  their  proceedings  by  hoisting  easier 
and  more  obvious  targets  upon  which  to  draw  the  fire. 
Ehrhart,  Rossbach,  Kapp  and  Hittler  have  all  in  turn  been 
puppets  in  their  hands,  men  of  little  substance,  whose  ill- 
organised  and  ill-starred  adventures,  supported  as  they 
were  by  no  more  serious  elements  than  a  few  bands  of  un¬ 
tutored,  shiftless  youths,  must  inevitably  result  in  failure, 
and  in  their  failure  bring  further  discredit  upon  their 
apparent  leaders,  the  once  all-predominating  military  caste. 

The  Industrialists  have  displayed  the  same  adroitness 
in  their  method  of  dealing  with  their  more  formidable  ’ 
adversaries,  the  Socialists,  the  Communists,  and  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Parliamentary  regime.  The  successive 
Governments  which  have  been  set  up  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Weimar  have  failed  ignominiously.  They  have  in 
turn  proved  themselves  incapable  of  grappling  effectively 
with  the  situation,  both  internal  and  external.  But  it  is 
in  respect  to  the  former  that  they  have  been  chiefly  to 
blame.  They  have  failed  to  rise  to  an  emergency;  and 
it  is  in  this  signal  failure  to  rise  to  an  emergency  that  the 
weakness  of  the  German  character  is  glaringly  disclosed. 
The  bureaucrat,  books  of  reference,  precedents,  rules  and  ' 
regulations  at  his  elbow  as  a  guide,  can  be  relied  upon  to 
discharge  his  particular  function  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
State  with  a  mechanical  exactitude,  himself  at  times 
impervious  to  the  considerations  of  humanity;  but  once 
confronted  with  a  proposition  or  a  set  of  circumstances  for 
which  no  solution  has  been  worked  out  beforehand,  he  is 
completely  nonplussed. 

All  that  which  has  come  to  pass  in  Germany  was  foreseen 
by  the  Industrialists  :  very  accurately,  had  they  taken  the 
measure  of  their  compatriots.  All  that  they  had  to  do  was 
to  bide  their  time,  and  while  doing  so  to  profit  by  the 
blunders  of  the  Administration.  There  has  been  no  lack 
of  blunders.  The  various  Ministries  have  by  the  stupidity 
of  their  actions  (actions  so  bordering  upon  lunacy  as  to 
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make  one  wonder  whether  there  was  not  method  in  their 
madness)  played  straight  into  the  hands  of  their  deadliest 
and  most  powerful  opponents.  By  their  blind  adhesion 
to  the  insensate  theory  that  “  a  mark  is  a  mark  ” ;  by  their 
half-hearted  measures  for  the  support  and  the  stabilisation 
of  the  mark ;  by  the  discount  policy  of  the  Reichsbank ;  by 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  dealings  in  foreign 
exchange;  and  by  their  attempts  to  control  the  fluctuation 
in  the  exchanges  by  the  arbitrary  and  artificial  means  of 
fixing  an  official  rate,  they  have  depleted  the  Treasury, 
reduced  the  Reich  to  a  state  of  insolvency,  brought  trade 
and  commerce  to  a  standstill,  ruined  the  public  credit  of 
Germany  for  many  years  to  come,  and,  fari  passu,  they 
have  made  a  present  of  millions  of  money  to  the  Indus¬ 
trialists  by  allowing  them  to  pay  their  taxes  and  to  repay 
their  borrowings  from  the  Reichsbank  in  worthless  paper 
marks. 

Dr.  Wirth  alone  stood  out,  an  honest  and  determined 
man  amongst  the  marionettes.  Given  a  fair  chance,  he 
might  have  succeeded  in  balancing  the  budget  and 
restoring  the  country  to  a  normal  economic  life,  but  he 
could  not  survive  the  machinations  of  the  Cabal  whose 
interests  would  have  been  imperilled  by  a  policy  which 
might  have  forced  them  to  disgorge.  Orders  were 
therefore  issued  to  a  subservient  Reichstag  to  displace  the 
Chancellor. 

The  effect  upon  Germany  of  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
has  been  disastrous  in  many  ways.  The  seizure  of  this 
rich  province,  when  added  to  the  loss  of  the  Silesian  coal¬ 
fields  as  well  as  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Saar,  has 
crippled  German  industry  and  thrown  the  country  into  a 
state  of  financial  chaos  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  an 
avenue  of  escape.  The  fall  of  the  mark  which  has  accom¬ 
panied  this  growing  paralysis  has  utterly  disorganised  the 
economic  system  of  the  distribution  of  goods  throughout 
the  Reich,  while  the  continual  doubling  of  the  ratio  of  the 
paper  mark  to  the  “  gold  ”  mark  is  acting  as  a  subtle 
poison  on  the  public  mind  :  the  rage  for  doubling  the 
prices  has  crept  into  the  blood.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the 
ultimate  rate  at  which  the  Government  will  decide  to  buy 
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up  the  outstanding  paper  issues,  when  the  “  gold  ”  basis 
is  eventually  restored,  contributes  mainly  to  the  raising  of 
the  prices  :  no  one  wishes  to  be  caught  “  napping,”  and 
consequently  takes  no  risks. 

The  cost  of  living  has  risen  three  times  in  the  last  three 
months.  Berlin  is  the  most  expensive  city  in  the  world; 
so  much  so  that  all  foreigners  whose  business  or  profession 
does  not  induce  them  to  remain  have  fled  precipitately. 
As  to  the  Germans,  the  town-dwelling  population  is  in 
despair.  Wages  equivalent  to  £5  paid  out  on  Monday 
may  be  worth  but  a  quarter  of  that  sum  on  Friday,  as  far 
as  purchasing  power  is  concerned,  because,  in  a  few  short 
days,  the  “  multiplicator  ”  has  been  augmented  twice, 
thrice,  and  even  fourfold. 

Again,  the  landowners  and  peasant  proprietors,  whose 
barns  and  granaries  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  cereals, 
and  whose  dairy  produce  is  abundant,  would  rather  throw 
their  foodstuffs  to  the  pigs  than  sell  for  paper  money. 
They  will  not  look  at  notes  :  only  against  some  tangible 
commodity,  such  as  clothing,  furs,  pianos,  or  agricultural 
implements,  articles  which  they  can  see  or  touch,  will  the 
peasantry  exchange  the  products  of  the  farm.  There  has 
come  about  a  reversion  to  the  barter  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Commerce  is  at  a  standstill.  Repeatedly  it  is  said  that 
the  best  way  of  doing  business  in  Germany  is  to  shut  up 
the  shop.  Here  again  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the 
mark  renders  trading  almost  impossible  :  the  retail  trader 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  at  what  price  he  can  replace  his  stock, 
and  so  puts  up  his  charges  until  the  public  can  no  longer 
buy.  It  is  an  event  for  the  shopkeeper  to  see  a  customer 
walk  in  through  his  doors.  The  factories  are  closing 
down :  there  are  few  of  them  that  now  work  more  than 
three  days  a  week.  Unemployment  grows,  and  with  it 
discontent. 

The  murmurings  of  dissatisfaction  which  voice  the 
irritation  of  the  people  against  their  unhappy  lot  are  raised 
against  the  existing  form  of  government,  the  ineptitude 
and  the  lack  of  energy  of  which  become  increasingly 
apparent.  Political  opinion,  therefore,  tends  towards  the 
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Right :  there  is,  as  the  Industrialists  predicted  with  a  true 
prophetic  insight,  a  universal  longing  for  a  strong  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Even  a  military  dictatorship  would  greedily 
be  welcomed ;  it  may  be  that  the  Industrialists  will  employ 
this  latter  form  of  tyranny  as  an  expedient  and  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  their  own  return  to  power.  The  instru¬ 
ment  they  have  at  hand  in  the  person  of  General  von 
Seeckt. 

Meanwhile  the  middle  class  is  dying.  Those  whose 
incomes  were  formerly  derived  from  pensions  or  from 
Government  securities  or  mortgages  receive  literally 
nothing.  Those  who  can  afford  to  feed  themselves  three 
times  a  week  are  computed  to  be  lucky  by  those  who 
cannot  feed  themselves  at  all.  Doctors,  lawyers,  and  those 
engaged  in  artistic  professions  cannot  earn  a  livelihood, 
for  no  one  can  afford  to  pay  their  fees.  The  hospitals  are 
closing  for  lack  of  funds  hitherto  provided  by  the  State, 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  their  patients.  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  Berlin  show  symptoms  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  due  to  under-nourishment.  Fats  are  unobtainable. 
The  starving  children  are  fed  upon  a  concoction  of  potato 
skins  and  refuse,  all  that  can  be  scraped  together  by  the 
few  remaining  individuals  who  have  the  means  and  are 
disposed  to  work  for  charity,  and  these  are  mostly 
foreigners,  English  and  Americans. 

Want  produces  crime.  Dishonesty  and  theft  are  on 
the  upward  curve.  Children  grub  in  the  fields  and  the 
allotments  in  the  frantic  search  for  food ;  the  workmen  steal 
wholesale  from  the  factories;  the  metal  door-knobs  on  the 
houses  are  stolen  in  the  night.  Officials  cheat  the  public; 
their  salaries  are  totally  inadequate,  and  it  is  only  by 
grossly  overcharging  and  pocketing  a  few  odd  billions 
here  and  there  that  they  manage  to  exist  at  all.  The 
speculators  grow  fat  and  prosper  by  illegal  and  fraudulent 
transactions  on  what  is  known  as  the  “  Black  Bourse.” 

It  is  amazing  that  a  nation  should  be  so  lacking  in 
political  perception.  The  average  German,  while  com¬ 
placently  convinced  of  his  own  high  standard  of  intelli¬ 
gence  (and  of  the  comparative  inferiority  of  that  of  his 
neighbour),  is  in  reality  unable  to  see  an  inch  beyond  his 
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nose.  The  bulk  of  the  population  has  been  completely 
gulled  by  its  economic  overlords;  and  as  a  flock  of  sheep 
at  the  mercy  of  false  shepherds,  have  been  driven  to 
destruction,  sublimely  unaware  of  the  identity  of  the 
authors  of  their  holocaust. 

The  abject  misery  which  has  lately  descended  upon  the 
German  people  is  indissolubly  connected  in  their  minds 
with  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  “  Since  the  Ruhr  ”  is 
the  common  expression  denoting  “  since  we  began  to 
suffer  ” :  the  two  terms  are  practically  synonymous. 
Before  the  French  advance  these  slow-moving,  unimagin¬ 
ative  Teutons  harboured  little  thought  of  war :  the  masses 
are  too  well  disciplined  even  to  envisage  civil  war.  La 
gloire  has  no  appeal  for  them.  But  since  that  time  the 
very  name  of  France  has  grown  to  be  detested  :  the  spirit 
of  Revanche  has  taken  root  in  hearts  driven  to  the  verge 
of  desperation  by  the  intolerable  conditions  of  their  lives. 
The  rising  generation  is  being  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hate  which  augurs  ill  against  the  future. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  their  misfortunes, 
the  old  fetish  “  Kultur,”  so  long  propounded  and  so  care¬ 
fully  instilled  into  the  German  mentality,  still  maintains 
its  hold  upon  the  people.  The  duty  and  the  expediency 
of  supporting  “  Western  culture  ” — as  opposed  to  Latin 
ethical  ideals — is  the  gross  piece  in  the  battery  of  argu¬ 
ment  invariably  produced  by  the  highbrows  in  the  solicita¬ 
tion  (not  untrammelled  by  a  discordant  note  of  whining) 
of  the  moral  and  material  help  of  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  Powers. 

But,  more  strikingly,  the  museums  and  the  picture 
galleries  are  ever  crowded  by  the  proletariat.  Men  and 
women,  pale,  tired  and  wan,  troop  in  on  tiptoe  to  stare, 
bareheaded  and  in  reverent  rapture,  at  the  divine  Sistine 
Madonna,  Rafael’s  masterpiece,  which  was  bought  by 
Augustus,  King  of  Saxony,  and  smuggled  out  of  Italy 
disguised — smeared  over  with  a  landscape  painted  in 
distemper — so  that  the  Italians  should  not  guess  that  they 
were  losing  such  a  pearl  of  precious  price.  (Perhaps  Italy 
would  gladly  take  the  picture  in  payment  of  their  claim 
for  reparations.)  The  galleries  where  hang  the  works  of 
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the  Immortals  furnish  a  few  hours  of  solace  and  distraction 
from  the  turgid  world  outside. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  it  would  seem  that  even  the 
Industrialists  have  become  alarmed  at  the  rapid  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  Reich  and  at  the  distressing  plight  of  their 
countrymen.  They  have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  essential  to  come  to  terms  with  France.  Without  so 
doing  they  can  carry  on  no  longer.  Therefore,  should 
France  be  willing  to  accept  a  settlement  they  are  prepared 
to  pay.  But  in  shouldering  the  burden  of  the  bill  for 
reparations  they  have  by  no  means  the  intention  of 
abandoning  their  cherished  aims.  The  first  objective,  that 
of  discrediting  their  political  opponents,  has  been  gained. 
For  the  final  onslaught,  for  their  return  to  power,  the 
ground  has  been  prepared.  The  assault  will  be  delivered 
from  under  cover  of  the  Rentenbank,  through  which  institu¬ 
tion  they  will  regain  control  of  Germany’s  finances,  and 
will  be  in  a  position  absolutely  to  dictate  to  the  Executive. 

In  the  Rentenbrief,  which  is  a  mortgage  bond  secured 
upon  the  private  credit  of  German  real  estate,  industry 
and  agriculture,  and  which  is  exchangeable  against  the 
new  unit  of  currency,  the  Rentenmark,  lies  the  only  hope  of 
recovery  from  financial  chaos.  By  means  of  this  Renten¬ 
bank  the  Industrialists,  who  have  amassed  sufficient  riches 
to  give  the  Reich  a  new  gold  currency,  as  well  as  to  meet 
the  Inter- Allied  debt,  will  emerge  triumphantly  to  re¬ 
assume  their  undisputed  sway  and  potentiality  for  good 
or  ill. 

Will  they  play  fair.^  Have  they  learned  their  lesson? 
Here  lies  the  question. 

But  while  the  French  remain  in  the  obstinate  possession 
of  the  Ruhr  even  the  industrial  magnates  are  powerless  to 
save  Germany  from  the  ruin  which  stares  her  in  the  face, 
from  a  disaster,  perhaps,  such  as  never  before  befell  the 
human  race.  Let  the  culprits  pay  their  debt ;  but  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  do  so  France  must  release  her  strangle¬ 
hold. 

As  it  is,  the  comparatively  innocent  are  suffering  the 
most. 


THE  STORY  OF  WOMAN  ^ 

By  W.  L.  George 

Chapter  II. — In  the  Days  of  the  Patriarchs 
I. — In  Ancient  Palestine. 

A  certain  poetry  attaches  to  the  pastoral  life  of  the  aged  land 
of  the  Hebrews.  W.  Robertson  Smith  gives  a  brief  and  ideal 
picture  of  this  country,  of  “  the  ocean  and  the  desert,  the  pastures 
of  the  wilderness  and  the  terraced  vineyards  of  sunny  hills,  the 
cedars,  fig-trees,  and  rhododendrons  of  Lebanon,  the  cornfields  of 
Jezreel,  and  the  oak-clad  glades  of  Tabor ;  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  bright  with  shrubbery  of  oleander,  the  hot  cane  brakes 
and  palm  groves  of  Jericho.”  Under  this  ardent  sun  industrious 
domesticity  prevailed ;  it  was  located  in  scenery  thus  delicately 
limned  about  six  thousand  years  ago  :  it  is  the  oldest  civilisa¬ 
tion  at  all  fit  to  be  called  a  civilisation. 

The  Hebrews  were  perhaps  not  the  first  people  to  achieve 
social  organisation.  They  were  probably  senior  to  the  Chinese, 
though  dightly  junior  to  the  Egyptians.  They  were  junior,  too, 
to  the  civilisation  of  Nippur,  according  to  the  expedition  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  But  all  the  same,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes — and  of  course  that  knowledge  is  not  great — the 
Hebrews  were  the  first  to  become  conscious  of  the  moral  basis 
in  the  life  of  a  nation.  That  is  why  the  writer  selects  them  as 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  which  unites  us  with  neolithic  times. 
Other  groups,  older  than  the  Hebrew  society,  seem  to  have 
known  force,  and  only  force,  as  the  cement  of  their  social  edifice. 
The  Hebrews  could  not  avoid  force  in  a  world  that  understood 
nothing  else,  but  they  can  claim  to  be  the  first  race  which  recog¬ 
nised  the  idea  of  order,  of  justice,  upon  which  modern  states  are 
based,  imperfectly  no  doubt,  but  based  all  the  same.  The 
Hebrews  took  the  first  step  towards  modernity;  in  regard  to 
women  they  established  a  new  point  of  view. 

Where  the  Hebrews  came  from  is  difficult  to  say.  Presum¬ 
ably,  like  many  other  tribes,  they  came  out  of  Mesopotamia  to 
discover  Canaan,  suffered  in  Egypt,  then  knew  greatness,  war, 
and  captivity.  They  came  as  nomads,  driving  their  flocks  before 
them.  They  entered  a  land  thronged  with  people  that  were  later 
called  Canaanites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Philistines.  The 
poetry  of  the  long  trail  attaches  to  the  Hebrews  marching  towards 
the  West,  through  deserts  without  water,  wildernesses  haunted 

(1)  (jopyright,  W.  L.  George  (1924),  through  MeCall'a  Magazine,  in  the 
U.S.A,  and  CancKla. 
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by  savage  beasts,  to  oome  at  last  upon  the  milk  and  honey  of 
Canaan.  By  degrees,  as  the  flowing  waters  and  the  soft  air  made 
settlement  possible,  the  Hebrews  abandoned  their  nomadic  habits. 
They  lived  no  longer  only  upon  their  flocks,  but  they  cultivated 
the  land ;  about  their  cities  arose  patches  where  cereals  were 
grown ;  about  their  houses  fell  the  shadow  of  the  olive  groves. 
It  is  that  settlement  which  made  it  possible  for  the  Hebrews  to 
organise  a  social  life  where  woman  had  her  place,  where 
marriage  had  a  significance.  Also,  living  close  together,  they 
were  compelled  to  learn  how  so  to  live.  That  is  to  say,  fair  play 
and  justice  were  by  necessity  erected  into  laws. 

Certainly,  in  their  early  days,  the  Hebrews  were  governed  with 
less  magnificence  than  the  Egyptians.  Five  or  six  thousand 
years  ago,  in  Egypt,  together  with  an  autocratic  government, 
there  was  already  an  educated  official  class,  systematic  taxation, 
and  a  department  of  public  works.  In  that  sense,  the  Hebrews 
were  more  primitive.  Coming  as  invaders  and  conquerors  in  an 
open  country,  they  naturally  adopted  tribal  ownership  of  the  land, 
an  arrangement  common  in  the  East,  and  which  still  prevails  in 
Arabia  and  North  Africa.  Until  recently  it  still  existed  in  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Bed  Indian  tribes.  No  doubt,  as  time 
went  on,  as  Palestinian  life  became  complicated  by  industry  and 
trade,  the  rights  of  the  tribe  became  dim.  Presumably  land  was 
leased  to  a  particular  family  inside  the  tribe,  and  passed  by 
succession,  like  ordinary  property.  It  is  presumable  that  the 
family  could  sell  the  land,  but  much  more  presumable  that  it 
could  sell  only  to  a  member  of  the  tribe.  Selling,  buying, 
inheriting,  together  with  money-lending  on  a  scale  sometimes 
justifying  the  word  banking — all  this  tends  to  show  that  land 
was  an  article  of  commerce.  Not  until  late  in  Hebrew  history 
do  we  oome  across  the  landless  man.  He  came  after  the  Hebrew 
aristocrats,  whose  wealth  and  luxurious  living  served  to  break  up 
the  old  agricultural  clans. 

II.  Making  a  Nation. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  social  life  could  have  been  like  in 
those  days.  In  the  middle  period  of  Hebrew  history,  about  four 
thousand  years  ago,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  feasting, 
drinking  of  wine,  dancing,  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of 
stringed  instruments  and  of  reeds.  This  part  of  their  history 
is  uncertain,  because  we  know  little  of  the  Hebrews  until  the 
tribes  have  been  welded  into  a  nation. 

Here  we  strike  a  feature  of  the  greatest  importance,  which 
has  much  to  do  with  the  strength  and  development  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  and  therefore  with  the  position  of  its  women.  The  reader 
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must  realise  that  in  wandering  tribes  the  position  of  woman, 
weak  and  burdened  by  childbirth,  must  be  low.  If  in  Hebrew 
society  woman  rose  higher  than  she  had  done  before,  it  is  because 
the  tribes  were  slowly  welded  into  a  nation  by  the  action  of  the 
patriarchs.  Of  many  patriarchs  we  do  not  know  the  names; 
every  village  must  have  had  its  patriarch.  This  causes  one  to 
wonder  all  the  more  at  the  energy  and  steadfastness  with  which 
these  lonely  and  scattered  elders  proceeded  to  weave  the  pattern 
of  Israel. 

The  Hebrews  were  converted  into  a  nation  by  two  principal 
means :  (a)  by  being  kept  separate  from  other  tribes,  (b)  by 
moral  laws.  The  Hebrews  were  probably  the  first  people  who 
looked  upon  the  non-Hebrews  as  unclean  and  fit  to  be  avoided. 
The  surrounding  races  seem  not  only  to  have  taken  other  peoples 
as  slaves,  but  to  have  inter-married  with  them  on  full  equality. 
The  Hebrews  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  history 
were  in  theory  absolutely  exclusive.  They  did  not  grant  equality 
to  the  natives  of  the  lands  they  overcame.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Canaanite  conquest  they  mixed  fairly  freely  with 
the  aborigines,  but  this  died  away  or  was  forbidden.  The  law 
and  public  feeling  were  firm  against  marriage  with  non-Hebrews. 
From  the  year  2000  b.c.  onwards  they  are  a  comparatively  un¬ 
mixed  race. 

This  must  have  come  about  through  pride  of  conquest.  The 
Hebrews  had  in  them  a  moral  impulse  which  distinguished  them 
from  the  people  among  whom  they  found  themselves.  It  was 
this  kept  them  together,  made  them  into  a  great  fighting  race, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevented  their  evolution.  It  kept  them 
to  the  end  what  they  were ;  it  arrested  their  social  progress  and 
their  use  of  invention,  but  it  proved  a  cement  of  unity.  Hatred 
of  race-mixture  served  them  as  a  shield  against  other  races. 
The  feeling  of  the  Hebrews  against  miscegenation  was  so  strong 
that,  after  the  fall  of  Jericho,  of  Ai,  of  other  cities,  not  only 
the  male  but  the  female  inhabitants  were  massacred.  In  so 
doing  the  Hebrews  showed  themselves  different  from  other 
Asiatic  tribes.  In  those  days  the  male  inhabitants  of  a  fallen  city 
were  often  slain,  but  the  women  were  taken  into  the  harems 
of  the  conquerors.  The  early  Hebrews  seem  to  have  resisted 
this  easy  temptation.  Indeed,  their  objection  to  intermarriage 
with  other  races  persisted  even  when  they  were  enslaved  :  the 
Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have  changed  while  they  were  captives 
in  Babylon,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  The  habits  of  Babylon’ did  not  influence  the  Hebrew 
temperament :  on  their  return  from  captivity  the  Hebrews  who 
had  taken  strange  wives  were  made  an  end  of.  It  is  worth 
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recording  that  this  event  happened  as  late  as  about  600  b.c., 
which  means  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  history 
the  Hebrew  point  of  view  failed  to  change. 

From  father  to  son  the  Hebrews  handed  down  the  prohibition 
to  marry  women  from  Canaan  or  from  strange  lands,  A  few 
exceptions  can  be  noted,  such  as  the  marriages  of  kings  with 
the  daughters  of  foreign  royal  houses,  but  those  are  not  material. 
Such  marriages  are  invariably  political ;  at  all  times  it  has  been 
recognised  that  a  nation  which  needs  allies  must  occasionally 
arrange  a  royal  wedding.  Moreover,  there  are  other  side  lights 
which  are  vital  to  any  examination  of  the  situation  of  woman  in 
Palestine.  While  a  Hebrew  might  not  take  unto  himself  an 
infidel  wife,  there  was  no  absolute  objection  to  the  giving  of  a 
Hebrew  girl  to  an  important  foreigner.  The  reason  is  fairly 
clear.  In  the  first  place  woman  is  less  important  than  man 
because  she  can  be  controlled ;  in  the  second  place,  among  Asiatic 
peoples  the  race  is  not  the  woman’s  race,  it  is  the  man’s  race. 
Therefore,  while  a  Hebrew  girl  could  be  cast  away  to  the  stranger 
to  give  him  children  who  would  be  infidels,  a  Hebrew  would  not 
want  infidel  blood  to  run  through  the  veins  of  children  who 
would  inherit  his  property  and  perpetuate  his  memory. 

III.  The  'Moral  Law. 

The  above  point  of  view  does  not  indicate  a  low  moral  con¬ 
dition  ;  it  is  absolutely  logical.  While  the  virtue  of  woman  was 
important,  from  the  Hebrew  point  of  view  the  virtue  of  man 
was  more  important,  because  man  was  the  race.  In  that  sense 
the  Hebrews  showed  themselves  a  great  people  :  living  in  an 
East  of  blood-lust  and  licence,  they  developed  an  instinct  towards 
the  moral  organisation  of  society.  The  whole  trend  of  Hebrew 
life  was  ethical.  A  woman  was  chosen  as  wife  not  so  much 
for  her  beauty  as  because  of  certain  qualities — humility,  frugality, 
or  charity.  If  we  consider  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Hebrew 
social  life  we  form  the  picture  of  a  society  rather  akin  to  that 
of  New  England  in  the  days  of  the  early  Puritans.  To  work, 
to  maintain  oneself  soberly,  to  steal  the  goods  of  no  other  man, 
and  to  keep  the  law  ;  upon  this  hard  and  clean  basis  the  Hebrews 
created  a  nation  capable  of  cruelty  and  occasional  immorality, 
but  which  escaped  many  of  the  lusts,  filths,  and  pestilences  of 
the  Oriental. 

Naturally,  human  nature  did  not  then  go  through  a  golden 
age.  In  spite  of  the  precepts,  much  vice  runs  through  Hebrew 
history ;  individuals  seem  to  have  taken  from  the  Canaanites 
idolatry  and  abominable  religious  orgies.  Particularly  during  the 
VOL.  cxv.  N.s.  II 
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imperial  period  of  Jerusalem  luxury  and  the  forms  of  vice  which 
spring  from  it  broke  out  from  time  to  time.  That  is  inevitable ; 
what  matters  is  the  continual  stress  of  the  law  on  moral  con¬ 
ditions  which,  on  the  whole,  we  to-day  strive  to  uphold. 

Thus  we  find  a  number  of  sanitary  laws  prohibiting  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  camel,  rabbit,  hare,  pig,  shellfish,  bird  of  prey,  lizard, 
mole,  etc.  All  of  these  are  wise,  particularly  in  a  hot  climate. 
We  find  regulations  for  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  others  for  the 
maintenance  of  cleanliness.  Above  all — and  this  has  a  closer 
moral  bearing  on  the  question — we  find  Hebrews  realising  the 
bad  racial  effects  of  in-breeding.  Three  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago  the  Hebrews  knew  that  a  man  should  not  marry  his 
mother,  step-mother,  aunt,  half-sister,  grand-daughter,  or  step¬ 
daughter.  This  seems  simple  enough  to-day,  but  if  we  recall 
that  the  Hebrews  were  living  among  peoples  promiscuous  as 
animals,  we  realise  the  progress  and  the  probable  effect  upon 
the  race. 

The  Hebrew  basis  is  moral.  The  Hebrews  refuse  to  imitate 
other  Asiatics  :  they  prohibit  disfigurement.  At  last,  alone  in 
the  East,  they  give  a  value  to  the  chastity  of  women  other  than 
wives.  After  Amnon’s  outrage  on  his  sister  Tamar,  his  brother 
Absalom  causes  him  to  be  slain.  Again,  Simeon  and  Levi  take 
vengeance  upon  Shechem  after  he  has  defiled  their  sister  Dinah. 
In  other  words,  the  Hebrew  resents  the  lowering  of  his  sister’s 
status  to  that  of  a  loose  woman.  He  creates  a  new  point  of  view : 
he  does  not  merely  seek  compensation,  a  girl  being  a  piece  of 
property ;  the  idea  of  purity  has  entered  his  mind.  Thus  we 
find  the  law  imposing  the  death  penalty  for  infidelity  in  marriage, 
or  for  the  seduction  of  an  affianced  girl.  The  idea  of  marriage 
is  also  bom,  for  a  man  seducing  a  non-affianced  girl  is  compelled 
to  pay  her  price  and  to  take  her  for  wife.  These  laws  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  savage,  even  though  the  death  penalty 
be  inflicted,  because  in  the  Hebrew  system,  polygamy  always 
being  possible,  a  man  might  gain  access  to  a  number  of  women. 
Thus,  if  he  resorted  to  infidelity,  to  seduction  or  crime,  he  was 
much  more  guilty  than  if  he  had  been  confined  to  one  woman 
only.  In  the  main,  the  Hebrew  was  far  less  savage  than  the 
surrounding  tribes.  Savage  or  no,  he  afforded  to  woman  a  posi¬ 
tion  she  had  never  enjoyed  since  life  manifested  itself  upon 
earth. 

IV.  The  Position  of  Woman. 

A  superficial  student,  reading  Hebrew  literature,  would  con¬ 
clude  that  in  Palestine  the  position  of  woman  was  low.  It  was 
low,  but  one  should  remember  that  it  was  higher  in  Palestine 
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than  in  other  countries,  and  that  the  contrast  between  the  Hebrew 
treatment  of  women  and  the  neolithic  was  equal  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  treatment  we  to-day  afford  to  human  beings  as  opposed 
to  animals.  An  important  point  is  that  the  Hebrews  did  not 
practise  the  harem  system ;  though  they  lived  in  Asia,  they 
gave  their  women  a  freedom  which  to-day  the  women  of  India 
or  Turkey  do  not  enjoy.  Women  went  alone  about  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  even  the  young  girls,  who  congregated  round  the 
wells  to  gossip  among  themselves,  and  sometimes  with  the  young 
men.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  guard 
against  obvious  dangers ;  they  knew  as  much  as  we  do  of  “  the 
way  of  a  man  with  a  maid.”  They  expected  of  a  woman  discre¬ 
tion  of  behaviour,  and  they  rated  her  high  when  she  was  dis¬ 
creet.  They  had  also  precise  ideas  as  to  her  place  in  the  world, 
which  was  one  of  utility ;  in  a  respectable  Hebrew  household  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  woman  to  spin,  to  weave  wool  and  flax 
into  stuffs,  to  preserve  provisions,  to  000k,  to  sew,  to  plant  the 
vine,  etc. — briefly,  to  perform  the  functions  of  any  countrywoman 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  however  much  women  may 
have  mattered  in  private  life,  however  much  they  may  some¬ 
times  have  ruled  their  husbands,  they  are  purely  incidental  in 
the  Hebrew  scheme..  We  see  this  in  the  family  tables  of  the 
Palestinian  families.  Never  is  a  daughter  mentioned  in  the 
list ;  the  race  is  preserved  through  the  men ;  the  record  states 
who  is  the  father,  but  not  the  mother.  The  mother  is  known 
only  if  some  action  of  her  affects  the  family.  Indeed,  we  have 
very  few  records  of  Hebrew  wives,  presumably  because  their 
situation  gave  them  little  chance  of  asserting  themselves. 

In  general,  in  Palestine  woman  was  a  piece  of  property,  and 
in  some  periods  a  piece  of  property  which  could  be  brutally 
treated.  A  case  is  recorded  where  a  Levite  cut  a  woman  into 
twelve  pieces,  to  use  the  fragments  as  rallying  signals  for  the 
tribes.  This  was  not  punished.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to 
mention  that  this  incident  happened  in  a  period  of  anarchy, 
in  the  midst  of  war,  pillage  and  arson.  Still,  it  sheds  a  psycho¬ 
logical  light  upon  the  prevailing  Hebrew  point  of  view.  We 
shall  see  further  on  that  no  Hebrew  would  have  treated  his  wife 
in  this  manner,  but  a  woman  did  not  exist  until  she  was  married. 
For  instance,  in  one  particular  case  a  daughter  was  sacrificed 
by  her  father  as  a  burnt  offering.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  daughter  herself  thought  this  right  and  natural.  Woman, 
at  that  time,  did  not  assert  herself ;  she  looked  upon  herself  as 
a  sort  of  slave  until  she  reached  wifedom. 
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All  through  the  Hebrew  records  we  discover  this  point  of 
view.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  a  father  attacked  by  a  mob 
is  willing  to  give  up  his  daughters  as  a  peace  offering.  In 
other  words,  a  girl  is  a  commodity  to  be  bought,  sold  and  used. 
So  strong  is  the  point  of  view  that  even  a  married  woman  must 
carry  the  load  of  inferiority  which  was  hers  as  a  young  girl. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Joakim.  When 
a  charge  of  infidelity  was  made  against  her  by  two  men  who  had 
vainly  attempted  to  obtain  her  self-surrender  she  appeared  before 
the  assembly,  and  at  first  the  charge  was  believed.  In  that  period 
justice  seems  to  have  been  popular;  it  was  exercised  not  so  much 
by  a  court  as  by  a  kind  of  large  jmry  made  up  of  the  people  of 
the  village.  In  this  case,  when  the  woman  appeared  before  her 
peers,  before  her  defence  was  presented  the  assembly  believed  her 
accusers  because  they  were  men.  If  the  evidence  had  not  later 
been  examined,  though  innocent,  the  woman  would  have  suffered. 

The  Hebrew  assumption  was  that  woman  is  inferior  to  man. 
The  Hebrew  idea  of  a  good  man  is  that  of  a  protector,  who  sees 
that  a  woman  is  fed  and  allowed  to  pursue  her  life  in  peace. 
In  return,  she  must  be  humble ;  if  a  good  man  marries  her  he 
is  conferring  honour  upon  her,  and  she  must  keep  herself  sub¬ 
missive  to  him. 

Here  we  come  again  upon  the  details  which  distinguish  the 
Hebrews  from  other  Asiatic  peoples.  They  could  not  help  look¬ 
ing  upon  women  as  inferiors,  because  that  was  the  trend  of  the 
times,  but  their  moral  laws  enabled  them  to  rise  above  this 
mistaken  idea.  If,  for  instance,  a  Hebrew,  in  the  accident  of 
travel,  compromised  himself  with  a  married  woman,  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  sinful  and  feared  that  the  curse  of  childlessness 
might  be  laid  upon  his  house.  He  had  no  scruples  in  regard 
to  an  unmarried  woman,  so  that  the  moral  point  of  view  is 
incomplete,  but  a  man  goes  a  long  way  forward  when  he  agrees 
that  it  is  his  moral  duty  to  respect  another  man’s  wife.  It 
may  be  that  this  connects  to  a  certain  extent  with  a  rise  in  the 
position  of  woman.  Several  Hebrew  women  appear  to  have  had 
the  ear  of  the  people ;  one,  notably,  appears  to  have  led  a  tribe 
and  to  have  arranged  preliminaries  of  peace.  The  same  applies 
to  Judith,  a  rich  and  well-considered  widow,  who  was  respect¬ 
fully  heard  by  the  Hebrew  leaders  when  they  were  menaced  by 
Holofernes. 

We  also  discover  the  dawning  of  humanitarianism  in  certain 
of  the  Hebrew  laws  affecting  women.  A  Hebrew  who  killed 
a  slave  was  severely  punished ;  if  he  injured  his  slave  he  was 
compelled  to  set  her  at  liberty ;  ill-treatment  of  a  mother  was  a 
very  serious  crime.  Certain  provisions  in  regard  to  slaves,  whether 
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Hebrew  or  foreign,  also  allowed  of  a  slave  being  free  after 
seven  years;  moreover,  a  slave  who  displeased  was  not  to  be 
slain  :  she  was  to  go  free. 

A  certain  protection  was  also  given  to  girls.  Unlicensed  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  Hebrew  maiden  entailed  (according  to  period)  either 
marriage,  or  compensation,  or  compulsory  marriage.  If  a  man 
falsely  impugned  the  honour  of  his  bride  he  paid  a  fine  and 
was  compelled  to  marry  her.  If  the  charge  proved  true  the  girl 
was  stoned.  All  this  is  very  dim,  but  it  suggests  that  in  Hebrew 
society,  stumbling  as  she  went,  woman  was  struggling  into  an 
improved  situation.  It  is  certain  that  a  wife  was  not  enslaved, 
though  other  women  might  be  so  treated;  indeed,  a  daughter 
might  be  sold  as  a  servant,  but  this  did  not  damage  her,  because 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  class  distinction  between  master 
and  servant.  Marriage  often  took  place  between  the  master 
and  a  Hebrew  girl  servant.  This  condition  still  prevails  among 
the  peasantry  all  over  the  world.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning 
that,  though  a  girl  who  stood  out  against  her  parents  might 
suffer  severely,  she  was  not  as  a  rule  given  in  marriage  against 
her  consent.  Pressure  would  be  put  upon  her,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  would  be  coerced. 

V.  A  Hebrew  Maiden. 

Zinar  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man.  He  owns  much  land, 
great  flocks ;  in  his  cellars  stand  many  clay  jars  filled  with 
sweet  oil  or  with  the  red  wine  of  Lebanon.  She  has  many 
handmaidens  clad  in  garments  of  brown  flax,  who  braid  their 
hair  mvore  simply  than  she.  It  is  morning.  She  lies  upon  a 
bed  of  ivory ;  the  freshness  of  the  dawn  is  held  away  by  cover¬ 
ings  of  soft  wool  dyed  in  crimson  and  purple.  At  her  feet  sit 
her  favourite  handmaidens,  who  play  upon  the  viol  a  monotonous 
tune  that  drones  and  wails  along  its  incomplete  gamut.  She 
is  languid.  Life  is  flat,  and  she  aches  for  experience.  It  is 
time  that  she  were  wed.  She  is  nearly  fourteen. 

At  last,  weary  of  the  music,  Zinar  makes  a  sign  with  her 
thin  brown  hand,  upon  the  fingers  of  which  glow  uncut  stones. 
The  instruments  are  muted.  A  handmaid,  understanding  that 
her  mistress  would  rise,  brings  to  her  a  bowl  of  water  wherein 
to  dip  her  hands.  Then,  in  a  cup  of  hollowed  greenstone,  she 
brings  the  precious  ointment  of  crushed  myrrh,  to  anoint  the 
skin  of  Zinar  and  make  it  suppde.  They  braid  her  hair.  They 
help  her  to  draw  on  her  garments  and  ornaments.  Warmth 
rises  in  the  air;  about  the  house  is  heard  a  stirring  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  slow  rumble  of  carts  that  oxen  draw, 
the  jingling  of  bells. 
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“  I  will  go  out,”  says  Zinar.  Her  handmaidens  follow. 

She  walks  along  the  street,  a  resplendent  picture.  About  her 
shoulders  hangs  a  crimson  mantle  which  sets  off  the  brightness 
of  her  eyes.  Her  black  hair  is  held  with  golden  crisping-pins. 
Upon  her  head,  under  a  hood,  a  great  ornament  of  emerald 
and  gold  hides  among  the  flowing  curls;  from  the  edge  of  the 
hood  falls  a  delicate  veil  through  which  is  seen  a  smiling  red 
mouth,  and  eyes  that  look  about  from  side  to  side.  Upon  her 
breast  are  chains  of  silver  and  gold.  Over  her  ankles  cluster 
anklets  of  gold,  green  copper,  matrix  turquoise ;  they  clank  and 
clatter  as  she  walks.  About  her  wrists  crowding  bracelets 
espouse  her  movement  as  she  goes.  Her  handmaidens  follow, 
their  heads  bound  in  white  wimples. 

Zinar  goes  slowly  along  the  street,  looking  carelessly  through 
the  unglazed  windows  into  the  interiors  where  are  sold  clothes, 
perfumes,  weapons,  perhaps  cats  from  Persia  and  monkeys  from 
the  Indian  jungle  with  which  a  wealthy  maid  may  play.  Then, 
as  she  goes,  her  eyes  meet  another  pair,  brown  as  her  own. 
It  is  a  young  man  in  flowing  garments  of  white,  dark-skinned, 
with  curling  hair  and  a  light  black  beard.  Their  eyes  meet. 
She  looks  away.  Haughty,  her  neck  stretched  out,  Zinar  goes 
on  as  if  she  had  not  seen  him,  hut  walking  so  that  her  body 
may  swing  as  a  ship  upon  the  sea,  treading  light,  with  mincing 
feet,  while  her  anklets  tinkle.  But  as  Zinar  and  her  hand¬ 
maidens  turn  into  a  side  street  Zinar  looks  back.  The  young 
man  in  the  white  garments  stands  where  she  left  him,  gazing 
after  her.  In  her  eyes  a  glow  of  pleasure  rises.  She  is  wanton 
and  modest.  She  looks  away. 


VI.  The  Coming  of  the  Wife. 

The  most  important  fact  in  Hebrew  moral  law  is  the  creation 
of  the  wife  idea.  The  Egyptians  certainly  came  to  a  rather 
similar  point  of  view,  but,  holding  very  vague  moral  theories, 
they  never  afforded  to  the  wife  the  status  which  she  found  in 
Palestine.  It  is,  however,  a  little  difficult  to  understand  exactly 
what  the  Hebrews  meant  by  a  wife,  because  the  idea  of  mono¬ 
gamy  had  not  entered  their  Eastern  mind.  The  Hebrew  records 
nowhere  clearly  describe  a  marriage  ceremony.  Indeed,  very 
probably  there  was  no  definite  ceremony ;  the  guardians  of  the 
young  people  came  together;  the  girl’s  price  (or  dowry,  but 
this  comes  much  later)  was  fixed,  and  the  marriage  was  con¬ 
cluded  practically  by  contract.  It -is  also  interesting  to  see  that 
marriage  could  be  contracted  by  repute,  as  it  can  be  to-day  in 
Scotland.  If  a  Hebrew  living  with  a  woman  declared  her  to 
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be  his  wife,  she  was  legally  his  wife.  That  is,  so  far  as  law 
went  in  Palestine ;  marriage  was  governed  less  by  law  than  by 
custom. 

Still,  the  thing  that  matters  is  not  the  detail  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple;  it  was  the  Hebrew  who  evolved  the  wife  idea  out  of 
the  neolithic  point  of  view  that  a  wife  was  merely  a  piece  of 
plunder.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  Hebrew  wife  did  not 
consider  her  rights  in  the  same  way  as  what  to-day  we  call  a 
wife.  She  accepted  polygamy;  though  sometimes  jealous,  she 
never  discussed  the  right  and  wrong  of  it.  She  also  took  it  as 
normal  that  her  husband  should  keep  as  many  favoured  slaves 
as  he  chose.  In  one  recorded  case  a  Hebrew  king  had  seventy- 
eight  wives  and  slaves;  but  some  difference  of  status  seems  to 
have  existed,  for  eighteen  of  these  women  are  set  apart  and 
described  as  wives.  The  Hebrew  wife,  therefore,  obtained  a 
definite  recognition. 

What  this  amounted  to  is  exceedingly  vague,  but  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  status  of  wife  was  connected  with  the  idea 
of  property.  Most  likely  this  arose  from  the  fact  that  a  Hebrew 
would  take  a  wife  only  from  a  family  of  good  birth ;  a  slave  he 
would  merely  buy.  Therefore,  if  there  was  property  on  both 
sides,  it  had  to  be  legally  settled  who  should  be  the  heir.  The 
fact  that  a  great  deal  of  property  was  owned  in  common  did 
not  alter  the  other  fact  that,  though  many  might  own,  only  one 
could  control.  The  controller  would  have  to  be  the  heir,  and 
it  was  natural  to  choose  him  among  the  children  of  the  wives, 
the  women  of  position,  rather  than  among  the  children  of  the 
slaves.  We  are  entitled  to  assume  this,  for  in  certain  cases, 
when  a  legal  wife  has  borne  a  child,  the  sons  of  the  slaves  can 
be  dismissed  with  gifts.  Those  sons  are  inferior,  while  the 
future  of  the  legitimate  sons  is  assured. 

We  find  all  through  the  records  indications  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  non-legal  wife.  Notably,  in  a  case  where  the  aggres¬ 
sion  of  another  tribe  is  anticipated  the  Hebrews  place  in  front 
of  their  wives  and  legitimate  children  their  slaves  and  their 
children.  It  follows  that  the  wife  is  more  precious  and  that 
she  must  be  protected  with  the  body  of  the  slave.  A  wife  enjoys 
certain  guarantees.  A  Hebrew  might  divorce  his  wife,  but  if 
no  fault  could  be  alleged  against  her  he  had  to  leave  to  her 
family  tlie  price  he  paid  for  her.  Also,  he  might  not  marry 
her  if  she  had  married  another  man.  This  insured  her  not  being 
sold  back  into  practical  slavery  after  her  widowhood.  If  a 
Hebrew  took  several  wives  he  was  compelled  to  provide  them 
all  with  food,  raiment,  and  affection;  in  fact,  about  1520  b.c.  it 
was  laid  down  that  after  marriage  a  man  must  for  one  year 
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refrain  from  travelling ;  he  was  compelled  to  stay  at  home  and 
cheer  his  wife.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wife  stands 
out  among  the  women  as  the  bearer  of  legitimate  issue.  This 
is  self-evident  when  we  consider  that  a  wife  might  lose  her  status 
if  she  was  childless  while  one  of  her  husband’s  slaves  gave 
him  a  son.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  later  on  the  childless 
wife  did  bear  a  son  she  would  have  power  to  cause  the  slave 
and  her  child  to  be  expelled  from  the  tribe,  or  sold.  From  the 
Hebrew  point  of  view  childlessness  was  the  greatest  affliction, 
and  the  normal  reward  of  sin.  This  is  a  natural  conclusion  in 
a  developing  country,  where  more  hands  meant  better  crops,  and 
especially  in  weak  tribes  who  much  needed  man-power  for  the 
continual  wars  against  the  Philistines. 

So  strong  was  this  need  that  the  Hebrews  compelled  a  man 
to  marry  his  sister-in-law  after  his  brother’s  decease.  This  later 
became  illegal,  but  it  is  likely  that  popular  feeling  prevented 
the  application  of  the  law.  The  people  considered  it  vital  that 
every  woman  should  bear  a  son  to  continue  her  husband’s  race. 
A  woman  who  failed  was  a  woman  disgraced.  This  idea  is 
held  to-day  all  over  the  East.  Those  who  are  interested  will 
find  in  a  novel  called  Saadah,  'la  Marocaine,  an  Eastern  maid 
to  whom  a  fortune-teller  promises  barrenness.  The  light  goes 
out  of  the  girl’s  eyes.  She  feels  accursed.  All  through  their 
history  the  Hebrews  maintained  this  outlook ;  it  went  so  far  that 
very  often  a  barren  wife  gave  her  handmaid  to  her  husband, 
as  if  she  could  through  another  woman  perform  the  maternal  func¬ 
tions  for  which  she  was  chosen.  In  a  way  this  shows  how  lofty 
must  have  been  the  status  of  the  wife,  for  she  used  the  handmaid 
as  a  worthless  instrument,  knowing  herself  secure  in  her  wifely 
position. 

VII.  In  Modern  Java. 

A  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  position  of  the  Hebrew  woman  can 
be  obtained  through  a  book  called  Letters  of  a  Javanese  Prin¬ 
cess,  published  in  1911.  In  this  book  Princess  Kartini  gives 
an  account  of  the  life  of  women  in  Java  that  is  probably  not 
far  distant  froin  that  of  Hebrew  women  five  or  six  thousand 
years  ago.  The  Javanese  girl  is  practically  imprisoned,  being 
strictly  brought  up  as  a  Musulman.  She  is  given  to  a  strange 
bridegroom  whom  she  has  perhaps  never  even  seen.  She  is  not 
allowed  to  leave  her  country,  or  even  her  house ;  she  has  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  a  career;  though  she  may  be  very  highly 
educated,  her  attainments  can  never  go  beyond  the  home.  After 
she  marries  she  may  be  divorced  by  her  husband  for  a  whim, 
and  thus  she  loses  her  social  status.  But  in  no  case  can  she 
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divorce  him.  She  lives  under  an  oppressive  etiquette.  When 
she  passes  an  elder  brother  or  sister  she  must  bow  and  creep 
on  her  hands  and  knees ;  after  each  sentence  spoken  by  the  elders 
she  must  salute ;  when  laughing  she  may  not  open  her  mouth. 

The  letters  of  Kartini,  who  rebelled  against  this  system  and 
did  much  to  break  it  up,  a  little  over  ten  years  ago,  make  pathetic 
reading.  Let  us  quote  her  briefly  : — 

“Oh,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  love  this  age,  this  new 
age,  with  heart  and  soul,  and  yet  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot, 
chained  by  all  the  laws,  customs,  and  conventions  of  one’s  land.” 

“  But  we  m\xst  marry,  must,  must.  Not  to  marry  is  the 
greatest  sin  which  the  Mahommedan  woman  can  commit.” 

“Love!  What  do  we  know  of  love?  How  can  we  love  a 
man  whom  we  have  never  known?  ” 

At  last  there  comes  a  quotation  which  reveals  the  other  side 
of  polygamy,  which  suggests  that  even  the  submissive  women 
of  Palestine  may  have  felt  much  as  a  woman  of  our  day  would 
feel : — 

“  Can  you  imagine  what  hell-pain  a  woman  must  suffer  when 
her  husband  comes  home  with  another — a  rival,  whom  she  must 
recognise  as  his  legal  wife?  He  can  torture  her  to  death,  mis¬ 
treat  her  as  he  will ;  if  he  does  not  choose  to  give  her  back 
her  freedom  she  can  whistle  to  the  moon  for  her  rights.” 

In  this  cry  from  a  modern  prison  in  an  Eastern  land  we  hear 
perhaps  blending  accents  of  other  voices  that  rose  by  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Those  were  still  tragic  times  for  women, 
and  though  the  Hebrews  did  much  to  raise  woman  from  the 
position  of  the  beast  to  that  of  a  human  being,  though  they  rose 
infinitely  above  anything  that  the  East  knew,  they  were  still 
pilgrims  in  the  dawn,  and  the  broad  sunshine  of  feminine  free¬ 
dom  still  lay  many  centuries  below  the  horizon. 


(7'o  be  continued^ 
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CONCERNING  CRICKET 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review 

Sir, — May  I,  as  a  youthful  worshipper  in  the  'eighties  of  that 
wonderful  University  quartet,  C.  T.  Studd,  A.  G.  Steel,  A.  P,  Lucas, 
and  C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  make  a  few  observations  on  Home  Gordon’s 
article  in  your  May  issue  ?  Sir  Home  ridicules  contemporary  writers  for 
lamenting  that  modern  cricket  is  not  the  inspiring  recreation  it  used  to  be 
a  generation  or  more  ago,  and  then  proceeds  to  assert  that  what  the  game 
really  needs  is  personality,  and  quotes  a  large  number  of  magnetic 
champions,  every  one  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Hobbs,  was  a 
giant  of  other  days.'  In  a  single  sentence  he  admits  the  case  of  the 
critics  and  gives  away  his  own. 

He  says  that  if  batting  and  bowling  are  not  so  good  as  they  once 
were,  at  any  rate  the  standard  of  wicket-keeping  and  of  fielding  was 
never  higher.  That  is  nonsense.  There  is  no  wicket-keeper  putting 
the  gloves  on  this  season  who  is  as  brilliant  as  Pilling  or  Blackham  or 
Sherwin  or  Pooley  or  McGregor  was  in  the  old  days.  I  doubt  even 
if  Surrey  or  Middlesex  or  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  can  boast  anybody 
who  could  take  a  fast  bowler  like  P.  H.  Morton  standing  up  on  the 
leg  side  as  A.  P.  Wickham  did  for  a  second-class  county  like  Norfolk 
forty  years  agg. 

Only  the  other  day  Lord  Hawke  was  talking  to  me  about  this  very 
point.  He  answered  Sir  Home  by  exclaiming  :  “  I  remember  Pilling 
stumping  me  on  the  leg  side  off  Crossland,”  in  a  tone  which  more  than 
suggested,  ”  I  should  like  to  see  any  wicket-keeper  of  to-day  attempt¬ 
ing  anything  of  the  kind.”  And  as  for  bowling  comparisons,  he  simply 
said  :  “  Tom  Richardsons  and  Billy  Lockwoods  may  be  walking  about, 
but  I  haven’t  seen  them.” 

It  is  not  true  to  say  that  fielding  is  finer  now  than  it  has  been  for  the 
last  forty-five  years.  Just  because  A.  P.  F.  Chapman  does  brilliant 
work  at  cover,  it  is  not  necessary  to  forget  Vernon  Royle.  And  when 
we  are  asked  to  remember  “  C.  H.  Skeet,”  whose  fielding  ”  cramped 
every  batsman  for  fear  of  being  caught  by  him,”  I  cannot  help  asking 
why  drag  in  C.  H.  Skeet? 

Sir  Home  Gordon  regrets  that  the  gates  of  Lords  are  the  only 
memorial  we  possess  of  Dr.  Grace.  But  Lords  itself  is  a  memorial  of 
him.  So  is  the  pavilion  down  whose  steps,  with  the  years  behind 
us,  we  can  still  see  him  descending  in  his  huge  beard  and  Zingari 
blazer.  To  describe  the  pavilion  as  “an  ugly  railway  station”  is 
fantastic.  Its  presence  is  noble  and  would  add  distinction  to  any 
cricket  ground  in  any  part  of  the  Empire. 

There  is  one  angle  from  which  cricket  is  regarded  which  perhaps  does 
not  always  give  the  best  view  of  the  game.  It  is  from  the  precincts 
of  the  pavilion  at  Lords.  A  deserved  tribute  is  rendered  H.  D.  G. 
Leveson- Gower  when  it  is  stated  that  he  has  “enormously  affected” 
the  game,  but  it  is  surely  a  misplacement  of  credit  to  say  he  has 
developed  the  Scarborough  Festival  into  “  the  embodiment  of  superbly 
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directed  holiday  aicket.”  In  the  innocence  of  many  of  us  we  thought 
C.  I.  Thornton  had  been  the  inspiration  behind  the  Scarborough 
Cricket  Week. 

I  should  like  to  see  cricket  appealing  to  us  all  as  it  did  in  the  great 
days  of  the  brothers  Grace,  when  enthusiasm  for;  the  game  was  so 
intense  that  first-class  matches  were  arranged  between  Elevens  of  Over 
and  Under  Thirty  and  even  Smokers  and  Non-Smokers.  But  we  have 
temporarily  lost,  and  I  think  proudly  lost,  our  pre-eminence  in  cricket 
and  in  other  forms  of  athletic  activity  because  of  the  predoninant  share 
we  took  in  winning  the  war.  The  one  effective  criticism  of  cricket  is, 
you  do  not  find  any  other  nation  on  earth  sparing  three  whole  days  to 
its  national  game  and  sometimes  an  imfinished  game  at  that. 

Sooner  or  later  I  believe  a  serious  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  see 
that  cricket  becomes  more  entertaining  and  less  an  exercise  for  old-time 
experts  to  contemplate  in  comfortable  leisure  the  fine  points  in  the  game. 
A  cricketer  who  bowled  for  his  'Varsity  in  the  'eighties  no  doubt  likes  to 
take  his  seat  at  St.  John’s  Wood  and  watch  a  bowler,  even  on  a  hard 
wicket,  sending  down  maiden  after  maiden  to  Jack  Hearne.  It  reminds 
him  of  the  days  when  he  himself  used  to  tie  up  the  best  bats  in  the  teams 
that  he  used  to  meet,  and  he  lives  the  old  triumphant  minutes  over 
again.  But  it  is  apt  to  be  tedious  to  the  general  onlooker,  and,  after 
all,  without  the  onlooker  there  would  be  no  county  cricket. 

It  may  be  that  the  rules  need  further  amendment.  The  game  is 
sometimes  slow,  and  often,  thanks  to  the  plumb  wickets  of  our  pains¬ 
taking  groundsmen,  lasts  too  long.  St.  Andrews  alters  the  size  or 
the  weight  of  the  ball  that  it  controls  when  the  golfer  gets  to  hit  it  too 
far.  Cricketers  need  not  be  the  slaves  of  rules  if  by  an  adjustment  of 
or  an  alteration  in  them  the  public  can  be  induced  to  follow  the  game 
with  the  concern  that  it  devotes  to  football.  There  is  a  wholesome 
rule  in  baseball — it  is  a  finer  game  than  Englishmen  believe  it  to  be 
— that  if  the  striker  cannot  effectively  hit  the  ball  within  a  reasonable 
time,  he  is  out.  An  M.C.C.  rule  on  these  lines  might  be  laying  profane 
hands  on  a  sacred  game,  but  in  the  presence  of  an  obstinate  stonewaller 
a  little  profanity  of  the  kind  is  needed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Cozens-Hardy. 

London.  May  12th. 
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*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  jj 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or  t 
a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage.  j 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  tyft-  j 
written.  \ 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article.  , 
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